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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


Ie Joseph Willet, the denounced and proscribed of ‘prentices, 
! happened to be at home when his father’s courtly guest pre- 


sented himself before the May-pole door—that is, if it had not 
perversely chanced to be one of the half-dozen days in the whole 
year on which he was at liberty to absent himself for as many 
hours without question or reproach—he would have contrived, by 
hook or crook, to dive to the very bottom of Mr. Chester's mys- 
tery, aud to come at his purpose with as much certainty as though 
he had been his confidential adviser. In that fortunate case, the 
lovers would have had quick warning of the ills that threatened 
them, and the aid of various timely and wise suggestions to boot ; 
for all Joe’s readiness of thought and action, and all his sympa- 
thies and good wishes, were enlisted in favour of the young peo- 


Whether this 


of the 


disposition arose out of his old prepossessions in favour 





, and were stanch in devotion to their cause. 


young lady, whose history had surrounded her in his mind, almost 
from his credle, with circumstances of unusual interest, or from 
his attachment towards the young gentleman, into whose confi- 
dence he had, through his shrewdness and alacrity, and the ren- 
dering of sundry important services as a spy and messenger, 
almost imperceptibly glided ; whether they had their origin in 


er of these sources, or in the habit natural to youth, or in the 





constant badgering and worrying of his venerable parent, or in 
anv hidden little love affair of his own which gave him something | 
of a fellow-feeling in the matter ; it is needless to inquire—espe- 
cially as Joe was out of the way, and had no opportunity on that 
particular oceasion of testifying to his sentiments either on ou 





side or the other. 
It was, in fact, the twenty-fifth of March, which, as most peo- 
ple know to their cost, is, and has been time out of mind, one of | 
those unpleasant epochs termed quarter-days. On this twenty- 
fifth of March it was John Willet’s pride annually to settle, im 
hard cash, his account with a certain vintner and distiller in 
e city of London ; to give into whose hands a canvass bag con- 
taining its exact amount, and not a penny more or less, was the 


end and object of a journey for Joe, so surely as the year aud day 


came round 
This journey was performed upon an old grey mare, concern- 
¢ whom Jolin had an indistinct set of ideas hovering about him, 


to the effect that she could win a plate or cup if she tried. She 


ever had tried, and probably never would now, being some four- 


teen or fifteen years of age, short in wind, long in body, and ra- 





ther the worse for wear in respect of her mane and tail. Not- 
withstanding these slight defects, John perfectly gloried in the 
antmal; and when she was brought round to the door by Huh, 
actually retired into the bar, and there, in a seerct grove of le 


wons, langhed with pride, 


“There's a bit of horse-flesh, Hugh!" said John when he had | 





recovered enough self-command to appear at the door again 


There's hig! There's 


ly creature ! 1 mettle! 





There was bone cnough bevend all doubt; and so Ilogh secm- 


o think, as he sat sideways in the saddle, lazily doubled up 
liess of the 


edt 
ith his chin nearly touching his knees; and heec 


rling stirrups and loose bridle-rein, sauntered up and down 


i the Little green before the door 
“M 


from this insensible person to his son and heir, who now appeared 


1 you take good care of her, sir,” said John, appealing 


* Don't vou ride hard.” 


tally equipped and ready. 
* | should be puzzled to do that, I think, father,” Joe replied, 
casting a disconsolate look at the animal 
* None of your impudence, sir, if you please,” retorted old 
* What would you ride, sir’ A wild ass or zebra would 
be too tame for vou, wouldn't he, eh, sir? You'd like to ride 


Hold your tongue, sir.” 





4 roaring lion, wouldn't you, eh, sir! 
When Mr. Willet, in his differences with his son, had exhausted 
all the questions that occurred to him, and Joe had said nothing 
at all in answer, he generally wound up by bidding him hold his 
tongue. 


“ And what does the boy mean,” added Mr. Willet, after he 
hed stared at him for a little time, in a species of stupefaction, 





mc 


“ by cocking his hat to such anextent! Are you a going to kill 


the wintner, sir!” 

* No,” said Joe, tartly ; “* I'm not 
father.” 

* With a military air, too!” said Mr. Willet, surveying him 


Now your mind's at ease, 


from top to toe; * with a swaggering, fire-eating, biling-water, 

drinking sort of way with him! And what do you mean by pulling 

up the crocuses and snow-drops, eh, sir!” 

“ It’s only a little nosegay,” said Joe, reddening. ** There's no 
en 


harm in that, I hope 
* You're a boy of business, you are, sir '’ 


Mr. Willet, 
disdainfully, ** to go supposing that wintners care for nosegays.” 
« Let 


Ot . 
hese are 


said 


“ T don’t suppose anything of the kind,” returned Joe 
them keep their red noses for bottles and tankards 
going to Mr. Varden's house.” 

* And do you suppose he minds such things as crocuses '" de- 
manded John 

* T don’t know, and to say the truth, I don't care,” said Joe 





“Come, father, give me the money, and in the name of patience 
let me go.” 
* There it is, sir,” replied John ; “and take care of it; and 


mind you don’t make too much haste back, but give the mare a 


long rest. Do you mind?” 
* Ay, I mind,” 
“ And don’t you score up too much at the Black Lion,” said 
John. * Mind that too.” 
* Then why don’t vou let me have some money of my own?” 
What do 


you send me into London for, giving me only the right to call for 


returned Joe. “ She'll need it, heaven knows.” 


retorted Joe, sorrowfullv ; “why don't vou, father! 


my dinner at the Black Lion, which you're to pay for the next time 
Why 


You can’t ex- 


you go, as if I was not to be trusted with a few shillings 
do you use me like this! It’s not nyht of you 
pect me to be quiet under it.” 
“Let him have money!” cried John, in a drowsy reverie 


Hasn't he got money 


“What does he call money—guineas ! 


Over and above the tolls, hasnt he one and sixpence 


“One and sixpence !"’ repeated his son contemptuously 
When I was 
A shilling 


of it is in case of accidents—the mare casting a shoe, or the hke 


“Yes, sir,” returned John, ‘one and sixpence 


your age, I had never seen so much money in a heap 


of that. The other sixpence is to spend in the diversions of Lon- 
don ; and the diversion I recommend is going to the top of th 
Monument, and sitting there. There's no temptation there, sir; 
no drink, no young women, no bad characters of any sort, nothing 
but imagination. ‘That's the way I enjoyed myself when I was 
your aye, sir.” 

To this Joe made no answer, but beckoning Hug 





leaped into 
the saddle and rode away ; and a very stalwart manly horseman 
he looked, deserving a better charger than it was his fortune to 
bestride. John stood staring after him, or rather after the grey 
mare, (for he had no eves for her rider) until man and beast had 
been out of sight some twenty minutes, when he began to think 
they were gone, and slowly re-entering the house, fell into a gen- 
tle doze 

The unfortunate grey mare, who was the agony of Joe's life, 
floundered along at her own will and pleasure until the May-pole 
was no longer visible, and then, contracting her legs into what in 
a puppet would have been looked upon as a clumsy and awkward 
imitation of a canter, mended her pace all at once, and did it of 
her own accord. The acquaintance with her rider's usual mode 
of proceeding, which suggested this improvement in hers, im- 
pelled her likewise to turn up a by-way, leading, not to London, 
but through lanes running parallel with the road they had come, 
and passing within a few hundred yards of the May-pole, which 
led finally to an enclosure surrounding a large, old, red-brick man- 
sion—the same of which mention was made as the Warren in the 
first chapter of this history. Coming to a dead stop in a little 
copse thereabout, she suffered her nder to dismount with right 
good-will, and to tie her to the trunk of 
“Stay there, old girl,” said Joe, “and let us see whether 


a tree. 
thefe's any little commission for me to-day.” So saying, he left 
her to browze upon such stunted grass and weeds as happened 
to grow within the length of her tether, and passing through a 
wicket-gate, entered the grounds on foot 

The pathway, after a very few minutes’ walking, brought him 
close to the house, towards which, and especially towards one 
particular window, he directed many covert glances. It was a 
dreary, silent building, with echoing court-yards, desolated tur- 


t up and mouldering 





ret-chambers, and whole suites of rooms 


to ruin. 


| 
{ 


The terrace e-gardens, dark with the shade of overhanging tree ‘, 


had an air of melancholy that was quite oppressive, Great iron 


gates, disused for many years, and red with rust, drooping on 


their hinges, and overgrown with long rank grass, seemed as 
though they tried to sink into the ground, and hide their fallen 
state among the friendly weeds. The fantastic monsters on the 
walls, green with age and damp, and covered here and there with 
moss, looked grim and desolate. There was a sombre aspect 
even on that part of the mansion which was inhabited and kept 
in good repair, that struck the beholder with a sense of sadness ; 
of something forlorn and failing, whence cheerfulness was banish- 
ef 

1@ the dull and darkened rooms, or to picture any garety of heart 
ih It 


. but could be 


It would have been difficult to imagine a bright fire blaz ng 


frowning wal.s shut seemed a place 





of revelry that t 


where such things had beer no more—the very 


ghost of a house haunting the old spot in its old outward form, and 
that was al! 


Muc n 


cout, 


of this decaved and sombre look was attributal no 


to the death of its { er master and the temper of its 


present occupant , but remembering the tale connected with the 


mansion, it seemed the very place for such a deed, and one that 


its pre destined theatre years 


Viewed with reference to this legend, t 


might have been ipon years ago 


he sheet of water where 


the 


steward’s body had been found appeared to wear a black and 


cht own; the bell 


sullen character, such as no other pool u 


upon the roof that had told the tale of murder to the midnight 


wind, became a very phantom whose voice would raise the lis. 


h that nodded to 


tencr's hair on end; and every leafless boug 
another had its stealthy whispering of the crime 
Jor paced up and down the path, sometimes stopping in af- 


fected contemplation of the building or the prospect, sometimes 
idleness and indil- 


had 


After some quarter of an hour's delay, a 


leaning agamst a tree with an assumed air of 
r window he 


ference, but always keeping an eye upon the 


singled out at first 


small white hand was waved to him for an instant from this case 


ment, and the-young man, with a respectful bow, de parted ; say 


ing under his breath as he crossed his horse again, ** No errand 


for me to-day!" 
But the 
Willet had objected, 


s own, having a more interesting object than a 





air of smartness, the cock of the hat to which John 


and the spring nosegay, all betokened some 
litle errand of | 
So, indeed, it turned out 


vintner or even a locksmith ; for when 


he had 


down in some 


setiled with the vintner—whose place of business was 


deep cellars hard by ‘Thames-street, and who was 


as purple faced 


an old gentleman as if he had all his life support 
of his head—when he had 
} 


| taken the receipt, and d 


ed their arched on settled the ac 


count, at eclined tasting more than 


three glasses of old sherry, to the unbounded astonishment of the 


purple faced vintner, who, cimlet in hand, had pro cted an at 


tack upon at least a score of dusty casks, and who steod trans 
tixed, or morally gimleted as it were, to his own wall—when he 
had done all this, and disposed besides of a frugal dinner at the 
Black Lion in Whitechapel ; spurning the Monument and John’s 
advice, he turned his steps towards the locksmith’s house, at 


| 
tracted by the eyes of bloomimg Dolly Varden 

Joe was by no means a sheepish fellow, but, for all that, when 
he got to the corner of the street in which the locksmith lived, he 
could by no means make up his mind to walk straight to the 
house. Furst, he resolved to stroll up another street for five 
minutes, then up another street for five minutes more, and 80 on 


until he had lost full half an hour, when he made a bold plunge 


and found himself with a red face and a beating heart in the 
smoky work-shop 

* Joe Willet, or his ghost '" said Varden, rising from the desk 
at which he was busy with his books, and looking at him under 


Joe in the flesh, ch’? That's 


“Which is nt’ 


And how are all the Chiewell company, Joe 


hos spe ctacles 
hearty ” 
* Much as usual, sir; they and I agree as well as ever.” 
* Well, well!” said the 


Joe, and bear with old folks’ foibles 


“We must be patient, 


locksmith 

Jlow’s the mare, Joe’ 

Does she do the four miles an hour as easily as ever’ Ha, ha, ha! 
h? 

Eh 


y0r one, sir—I thought Miss Dolly—” 


Does she, Joe’ What have we here, Joe—a nosepay '" 
“A very pr 


* No, no,” 


head, * not Doliv 


said Gabriel, dropping his voice and shaking his 


Ciive ‘em to her mother, Joe. <A great deal 


better give ‘em to her mother. Would you mind giving ‘em to 


Mrs 


* Oh no, 


Varden, loe 1" 


r,”” Joc id endeavouring, but not with the 


greatest possible success, to hide his disappointment. “ I shall 


be very glad, I'm sure 
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“ That’s right,” said the locksmith, patting him on the back. 
** Tt don’t matter who has ’em, Joe’” 

“Not a bit, sir.’ Dear heart, how the words stuck in his 
throat ! 

* Come in,’ 
She's in the parlour.” 

“She,” thought Joe. ‘Which of ’em, I wonder—Mrs. or 


Miss?” ‘The locksmith settled the doubt as neatly as if it had 
been expressed loud, by leading him to the door, and saying, 
** Martha, my dear, here’s young Mr. Willet.” 


’ 


said Gabriel. “I have just been called to tea. 


Now, Mrs. Varden, regarding the May-pole as a sort of human | 
| side, with her laughing eyes brighter than diamonds, and her 


man-trap, or decoy for husbands ; viewing its proprietor, and all 


charms increased a hundred fold by a most becoming dress, by a | 


The gentleman smiled and nodded.“ What gay doings have 


thousand little coquettish ways which nobody could assume with || been going on to-day, Joe’ Is she as pretty as ever! Nay, don't 


a better grace, and all the sparkling expectation of that accursed 
party. It is impossible to tell how Joe hated that party wherever 
it was, and all the other people who were going to it, whoever 
they were. 

And she hardly looked at him—no, hardly looked at him. And 


| when the chair was seen through the open door, coming blunder- 
ing into the work-shop, she actually clapped her hands and seem- | 


who aided and abetted him, in the light of so many poachers among 
| ledge of the open window, and her little finger provokingly and 


christian men; and believing, moreover, that the publicans 
coupled with sinners in Holy Writ were veritable licensed vic- 
tuallers; was far from being favourably disposed towards her 
visiter. Wherefore she was taken faint directly ; and being duly 


presented with the crocuses and snow-drops, divined on further 4 


consideration that they were the occasion of the languor which 
had seized upon her spirits. ‘I’m afraid I couldn't bear the 
room another minute,” said the good lady, ‘if they remained 
here. Wou/d you excuse my putting them out of the window !” 

Joe begged she wouldn't mention it on any account, and smil- 
ed feebly as he saw them deposited on the sill outside. 
body could have known the pains he had taken to make up that 


despised and misused bunch of tlowers '— 


If any- | 


| 


But Joe gave her his arm—there was some com- 
To see her seat herself in- 


ed glad to go. 
fort in that—and handed her into it. 


hand—surely she had the prettiest hand in the world—on the 


pertly tilted up, as if it wondered why Joe didn’t squeeze or kiss | 


it! To think how well one or two of the modest snow-drops 


1} 
} 


\| 


would have become that delicate boddice, and how they were ly- | 


ing neglected outside the parlour window! To see how Miggs 
looked on, with a face expressive of knowing how all this loveli- 
ness was got up, and of being in the secret of every string and 


| 


pin, and hook and eye, and ef saying it ain't half as real as you || 


think, and I could look quite as well myself if I took the pains! 


| To hear that provoking precious little scream when the chair was 


| 


| feel it quite a relief to get rid of them, I assure you,” said |, 


Mrs. Varden. ‘I'm better already.’’ And indeed she did ap- 
pear to have plucked up her spirits. 

Joe expressed his gratitude to Providence for this favourable 
dispensation, and tried to look as if he didn’t wonder where Dolly 
was 

“ You're sad people at Chigwell, Mr. Joseph,’ said Mrs. V 


“T hope not, ma’am,”’ returned Joe 


| dark, so deserted, so perfectly disenchanted 


| vations, and yet what delights were these ! 


hoisted on its poles, and to catch that transient but not-to-be-for- | 


gotten vision of the happy face within, what torments and aggra- 
The very chairmen 
seemed favoured rivals as they bore her down the street. 

There never was such an alteration in a small room in a small 
time as in that parlour when they went back to finish tea. So 
It seemed such 


1 


blush, man.” 

“Tf I coloured at all, Mr. Edward,” said Joe, which I didn’t 
know I did, it was to think I should have been such a fool as ever 
to have any hope of her. Are you bound for our house, sir?" 

“Yes. As I am not quite strong yet, I shall stay there to-night, 
and ride home coolly in the morning.” 

“If you're in no particular hurry,” said Joe, after a short 
silence, ‘‘ and will bear with the pace of this poor jade, I shall be 
glad to ride on with you to the Warren, sir, and hold your horse 
when you dismount. It'll save you having to walk from the 
May-pole there and back again. I can spare the time well, sir, 
for I am too soon.” 

“And so am I,” returned Edward, “though I was uncon- 
scivusly riding fast just now, in compliment, I suppose, to the 
pace of my thoughts, which were travelling post. We will keep 
together, Joe, willingly, and be as good company as may be. So | 
say again, cheer up, think of the locksmith’s daughter with a stout 


‘ 


i heart, and you sball win her yet.” 


Joe shook his head ; but there was something so cheery in the 
buoyant hopeful manner of this speech, that his spirits rose under 
its influence, and communicated, as it would seem, some new 
impulse even to the grey mare, who, breaking from her sober 
amble into agentle trot, emulated the pace of Edward Chester's 
horse, and appeared to flatter herself that he was doing his very 


| best. 


It was a fine bright night, and the light of a young moon, 
which was then just rising, shed around that peace and tranquil- 


|| lity which give to evening time its most delicious charm. The 


| sheer nonsense to be sitting tamely there when she was at a | 


dance with more lovers than man could calculate fluttering about 


| her—with the whole party doting on and adoring her, and want- 


‘“You’re the cruelest and most inconsiderate people in the | 


world,” said Mrs. Varden, bridling. 
having been a married man himself dosen't, know better than to 
conduct himself as he does. His doing it for profit is no excuse. 


I would rather pay the money twenty times over, and have Var- | 


den come home like a respectable and sober tradesman. If there 
* ys one character,” said Mrs. Varden, with great emphasis, * that 
offends and disgusts me more than another, it is a sot.”’ 

‘Come, Martha, my dear,” said the locksmith, cheerily, “let 
us have tea, and don't let us talk about sots. There are none 
here, and Joe don’t want to hear about them, I dare say.” 

At this crisis Miggs appeared with toast 

“IT dare sav he does not,’’ said Mrs. Varden ; “ and I dare say 
you do not, Varden. It's a very unpleasant subject I have no 
doubt, though I won't say it’s personal "—Miggs coughed— 
“whatever I may be forced to think.”” Miggs sneezed expres- 
sively. ‘ You never will know, Varden, and nobody at young 
Mr. Willet'’s age—vou'll excuse me, sir—can be expected to 
know what a woman suffers when she is waiting at home under 
such circumstances. If you don't believe me, as | know you don’t, 
here’s Miggs, who is only too often a witness of it—ask her.” 

“Oh! she were very bad the other night, sir, indeed she 
were,” said Miggs. “ If you hadn't the sweetness of an angel in 
you, mim, [ don’t think you could abear it, I raly don’t.” 

“ Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, “ you're profane.” 

* Begging your pardon, mim,”’ returned Miggs, with shrill ra- 
pidity, ** such was not my intentions, and such I hope is not my 
character, though I am but a sarvent.” 

“ Answering me, Miggs, and providing yourself,” retorted her 
mistress, looking round with dignity, ‘is one and the same thing. 


*T wonder old Mr. Willet, | 


| 


| 
{| 
1! 
| 
| 
| 
|| 


How dare you speak of angels in connection with your sinful fel- | 
low beings—mere,” said Mrs. Varden, glancing at herself in a | 


neighbouring mirror, and arranging the ribbon of her cap in a 
more becoming fashion, ‘* mere worms and grovellers as we are !” 

“T did not intend, mim, if you please, to give offence,” said 
Miggs, confident in the strength of her compliment, and develop- 
ing strongly in the throat as usual, * and I did not expect it would 
be took as such. I hope I know my own unworthiness, and that 
I hate and despise myself and all my fellow-creatures, as every 


practicable christian should. * You'll have the goodness, if you 


please,” said Mrs. Varden loftily, ‘to step up stairs and see if 


Dolly has finished dressing, and to tell her that the chair that was 
ordered for her will be here in a minute, and that if she keeps it 
waiting, I shall send it away that instant. I'm sorry to see that 
you don’t take your tea, Varden, and that you don’t take yours, 
Mr. Joseph ; though of course it would be foolish of me to expect 
that anything that can be had at home, and in the company of fe- 
males, would please you.” 

This pronoun was understood in the plural sense, and included 
both gentlemen, upon both of whom it was rather hard and unde- 
served, for Gabriel had applied himself to the meal with a very 
promising appetite, until it was spoilt by Mrs. Varden herself, 
and Joe had as great a liking for the female society of the lock- 
smith's house—or fora part of it at all events—as man could 
well entertain 

But he had no opportunity to say anything in his own defence, 
for at that moment Dolly herself appeared, and struck him quite 
dumb with her beauty. Never had Dolly looked so handsome as 
she did then, in all the glow and grace of vouth, with all her 


! 
! 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ing to marry her. Miggs was hovering about too ; and the fact 


of her existence, the mere circumstance of her ever having been 


born, appeared, after Doll, such an unaccountable practical joke. 
It was impossible to talk 
left for it but to stir his tea round, and round, and round, and ru- 
minate on all the fascinations of the locksmith’s lovely daughter. 


Gabriel was dull too. It was a part of the certain uncertainty 


of Mrs. Varden’s temper, that when they wese in this condition, | 
| she should be gay and sprightly. 


“‘[T need have a clieerful disposition, I am sure,”’ said the smil- 
ing housewife, “‘ to preserve any spirits at all ; and how I do it I 
can scarcely tell.” 

“Ah, mim,” sighed Miggs, “ begging pardon for the interrup- 
tion, there an’t a many like you.” 

“Take away, Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, rising, “take away, 
pray. I know I'ma restraint here, and as I wish everybody to 
enjoy themselves as they best can, I feel I had better go.” 

‘No, no, Martha,” cried the locksmith. ‘Stop here. I'm 
sure we shall be very sorry to lose you, eh, Joe!’ Joe started, 
and said ** Certainly.” 

“Thank you, Varden, my dear,” returned his wife ; “ but I 


know your wishes better. Tobacco and beer, or spirits, have 


| much greater attractions than any J can boast of, and therefore I | 
| shall go and sit up stairs and look out of the window, my love. 


Good night, Mr. Joseph. I'm very glad to have seen you, and 
only wish I could have provided something more suitable to 


| your taste. Remember me very kindly, if you please, to old Mr. 


Willet, and tell him that whenever he comes here I have a crow 
to pluck with him. Good night !” 

Having uttered these words with great sweetness of manner, 
the good lady dropped a curtsey remarkable for its condescension, 
and serenely withdrew 

And 1t was for this Joe had looked forward to the twenty-fifth 
of March for weeks and weeks, and had gathered the flowers with 


It couldn’t be done. He had nothing | 





lengthened shadows of the trees, softened as if reflected in still 
water, threw their carpet on the path the travellers pursued, and 
the light wind stirred yet more softly than before, as though it 
were soothing nature in her sleep. By little and little they 
ceased talking, and rode on side by side in a pleasant silence 

“The May-pole lights are brilliant to-night,” said Edward, as 
they rode along the lane from which, while the intervening trees 
were bare of leaves, that hostelry was visible. 

“Brilliant, indeed, sir,” returned Joe, rising in his stirrups to 
geta better view. ‘ Lights in the large room, and a fire glim- 
mering in the best bed-chamber? Why, what company can this 
be for, I wonder ?” 

“Some benighted horseman wending towards London, and 
deterred from going on to-night by the marvellous tales of my 
friend the highwavman, I suppose,” said Edward. 

“ He must be a horseman of good quality to have such accom. 
modations. Your bed too, sir—!” 

“No matter, Joe. Any other room will do for me. But come— 
there’s nine striking. We may push on.” 

They cantered forward at as brisk a pace as Joe's charger 
could attain, and presently stopped in the little copse where he 
had left her in the morning. Edward dismounted, gave his bridle 
to his companion, and walked with a light step towards the house 

A female servant was waiting at a side gate inthe garden-wall, 
and admitted him without delay. He hurried along the terrace- 
walk, and darted up a flight of broad steps leading into an old and 
gloomy hall, whose walls were ornamented with rusty suits of 
armour, antlers, weapons of the chase, and such-like garniture 
Here he paused, but not long; for as he looked round, as if ex- 
pecting the attendant to have followed, and wondering she had 
not done so, a lovely girl appeared, whose dark hair next moment 
rested on his breast. Almost at the same instant a heavy hand 
was laid upon her arm, Edward felt himself thrust away, and Mr 


| Haredale stood between them. 


He regarded the young man sternly without removing his hat; 
with one hand clasped his niece, and with the other, in which he 


| held his riding-whip, motioned him towards the door. The young 


so much care, and had cocked his hat and made himself so smart! || 


This was the end of all his bold determination, resolved upon for 


the hundredth time, to speak out to Dolly and tell her how he | 


loved her! ‘To see her for a minute—for but a minute—to find 


| her going out to a party and glad to go; to be looked upon asa 
| common pipe-smoker, beer-bibber, spirit-guzzler, and toss-pot ! 


He bade farewell to his friend the locksmith, and hastened to 
take horse at the Black Lion, thinking as he turned towards home, 
as many another Joe has thought before and since, that here was 
an end to all his hopes—that the thing was impossible and never 


could be-—that she didn’t care for him—that he was wretched for | 


life—and that the only congenial prospect left him was to go for 
a soldier or a sailor, and get some obliging enemy to knock his 
brains out 9s soon as possible 





CHAPTER FOURTEENTH 


= . 
Joe Willet rode leisurely along in his desponding mood, pictur- || 


ing the locksmith’s daughter going down long country-dances, 
and possetting dreadfully with bold strangers—which was almost 


| too much to bear—when he heard the tramp of a horse's feet be- 


\} 
i} 
i} 
1} 
! 
1 
|| 


hind him, and looking back saw a well-mounted gentleman ad- 
vancing at asmart canter. As this rider passed, he checked his 
steed, and called him of the May-pole by his name. Joe set spurs 
to the grey mare, and was at his side directly. 

“T thought it was you, sir,” he said, touching his hat 
evening, sir Glad to see you out of doors again ” 


man drew himself up, and returned his gaze. 

“This is well done of you, sir, to corrupt my servants, and 
enter my house unbidden and in secret, like a thief!" said Mr 
Haredale. * Leave it, sir, and return no more.”’ 

‘Miss Haredale’s presence,” returned the young man, “and 


|| your relationship to her, give you a license which, if you are @ 


| day. 


} 
brave man, you will not abuse. 
| course, and the fault is yours—not mine.” 


You have compelled me to this 


“Tt is neither generous, nor honourable, nor the act of a true 
man, sir,” retorted the other, “ to tamper with the affections of 
a weak, trusting girl, while you shrink, in your unworthiness, 
from her guardian and protector, and dare not meet the light of 
More than this I will not say to you, save that I forbid you 


| this house, and require you to be gone.” 


| played no spy’s part, sir 


“Tt is neither generous, nor honourable, nor the act of a true 
man, to play the spy,” said Edward. ‘ Your words imply dis- 
honour, and I reject them with the scorn they merit.” 

“ You will find,” said Mr. Haredale, calmly, ‘* your trusty go- 
between in waiting at the gate by which you entered. I have 
I chanced to see you pass the gate, 


| and followed. You might have heard me knocking for admission, 
| had you been less swift of foot, or lingered in the garden. Please 


| 


* 4 fair 


to withdraw. Your presence here is offensive to me and dis- 
tressful to my niece.” As he said these words, he passed his 
arm about the waist of the terrified and weeping girl, and drew 
her closer to him; and though the habitual severity of his man- 


ny 
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ner was scarcely changed, there was yet apparent in the action || 
an air of kindness and sympathy for her distress. 

“Mr. Haredale,” said Edward, “ your arm encircles her on 
whom I have set my every hope and thought, and to purchase 
one minute's happiness for whom I would gladly lay down my 
life ; this house is the casket that holds the precious jewel of my 
existence. Your niece has plighted her faith to me, and I have 
plighted mine to her. What have I done that you should hold |' 
me in this light esteem, and give me these discourteous words '” 

* You have done that, sir,” said Mr. Haredale, “which must 
be undone. You have tied a lover's knot here which must be | 
cut asunder. Take good heed of what I say. Must. I cancel 
the bond between ye. I reject you, and all of your kith and kin— 
all the false, hollow, heartless stock.”’ 

“ High words, sir,” said Edward, scorntully. 

* Words of purpose and meaning, as you will tind,” replied | 
the other. ‘ Lay them to heart.” 

“Lay you then, these,” said Edward. “ Your cold and sullen | 
temper, which chills every breast about you, which turns affec- | 
tion into fear, and changes duty into dread, has forced us on this 
secret course, repugnant to our nature and our wish, and far more 
foreign, sir, to us than you. I am not a false, a hollow, ora Fruit he would not eat, except choke-pears, and he thought no 
heartless man; the character is yours, who poorly venture on /| dowers fit to be smelt at but rue and skunk-cabbage 

these injurious terms, against the truth, and under shelter whereof || Such wes the birth, infancy, and youth of Benoni ; 
I reminded you just now. You shali not cancel the bond between | bitter—bitter—bitter. As he advanced in life he grew bitterer 
us. Iwill not abandon this pursuit. I rely upon your niece's | still; his whole career was a most beautiful development of bit- 
truth and honour, and set your influence at nought. I leave her | '&™esS He never fell 11 love—not he ; that was too sweet a 

with a confidence in her pure faith which you will never weaken, || passion. Heavyoide remarked, at- 

aud with no concern but that I do not leave her in some gentler || ™PUPS 4 ponderous pun ; he was amarissimus. He “ge all 
| e kept 


|| a great srarling dog, with a most surly and spiteful visage. Be- 


BENONI BURDOCK. 

“By my troth, captain, these be very bitter words."—A. Henry 1 
Benoni Burdock was a bitter man, and every thing about him 
| was bitter. He was the leau ideal, abstraction, incarnation, and 
| concentration of bitterness. Nothing dulcet entered into his 
| composition, or could be made to harmonize with any one of his 
qualities, physical or mtellectual. He was born on a bitter cold 
day, when the skies were bitter, and every body around him 
looked and felt most bitterly. He came into the world in bitter 
times, and they have been growing bitterer ever since. It was 
wonderful to see how rapidly the bitterness of his nature develop- 
ed itself. The first time he tasted a sugar-plum it set him a erv- 
ing; but a drop of wormwood tea restored him to good hamour— 
that is, such good humour as a body may show in a bitter way 
He never laughed, though he sometimes grinned sullenly a bitter 
smile. Sugar-candy was an abomination to hin. He was never 
known to practise the Yankee trick of licking molasses ; and the 
Gingerbread never sat well 








mention of honey made him sick 
upon his stomach ; sweatmeats made him faint; but he delighted 
in chewing rhubarb, flag-root, gentian, mundungus, and quassia 


Burdock, 


He was not amorous, ws Dr 


care.” alone, because the people about him had sweet faces 


With that he pressed her cold hand to his lips, and once more 
encountering and returning Mr. Haredale’s steady look, withdrew. 

A few words to Joe as he mounted his horse, sufficiently ex- 
plained what had passed, and renewed all that young gentleman's 
despondency with tenfold aggravation. They rode back to the 
May-pole without exchanging a syllable, and arrived at the door 
with heavy hearts. 

Old John, who had peeped from behind the red curtain as they 
rode up shouting for Hugh, was out directly, and said with great | 
importance as he held the young man’s stirrup, 

* He's comfortable in bed—the best bed. A thorough gen- 
tleman; the smilingest, affablest gentleman I ever had to do 
with.” 

“Who, Willet?” said Edward, carelessly, as he dismounted. | 


noni thought him a beauty, because he always looked bitterly, 

| even when gnawing his bones 
As for Benoni himself, his looks cannot be expressed in lan- 
guage. If my inkstand held all the streams of Marah and Co- 
cytus, it could not supply a requisite for the description of the 
bitterness of that visage of his. The sight of it would mak« 
vou think of all the bitter diseases that flesh is heir to—hypo, 
blue-devils, megrims, mulligrubs, north-easters, notes-to-pay, and 
all sorts of diabolical despondencies. ‘To take his word for it, 
|, Benoni was never well in his life ; he always had “a terrible pain 
in his stomach,” or was “in a poor state of health,”’ or was * fail 
| ing fast,”’ or “ doing miserably,” or was “ not long for this world,” 


or in some such dismal way 


“Your worthy father, sir,” replied John. ‘ Your honourable, | It is wonder/ul to see how many bitter ways there are oi ¢ 
venerable father.” | joving life. Benoni Burdock was a perfect adept in this art, he 


. He was bitter habitually, 


said Edward, looking with a mixture | extracted bitterness from every thing 
He drank hardly any thing but 


because, 


* What docs he mean *’ 
of alarm and doubt at Joe 

* What do vou mean’” said Joe. 
ward doesn’t understand father.” 

“Why, didn’t vou know of it, sir!” 
eves wide. * How very singular! 
ever since noon to-day, and Mr. Haredale has been having a long | 


and sour by way of a change 

“Don't vou see Mr. Kd- |} Stoughton’s elixir, and once quarretiled with his father, 
instead of strong beer, he gave him a glass of Mother Cob's 

said John, opening his |, mild. He always had his meat overdone, to give it a sooty flavor, 
| and could not endure any sauce that did not taste puckery. As 


Bless you, he's been here | 
for medicine, pills were too sweet for him; his favourite dose 
talk with hiin, and hasn't been gone an hour.” || was coloquintida, though there were variations of bitterness in 

* My father, Wiliet '” | his humour when he could endure hiera pacra 

“Yes, sir, he told me so—a handsome, siim, upright gentie- 
man, in green-and-gold. In your old room up yonder, sir. No 
doubt you can go in, sir,” said John, walking backwards into the 
road and looking up at the window. “ He hasn't put out his 
candles yet, I see.” !| cranny, the clack of a scolding woman, the grinding of an un- 

Edward glanced at the window also, and hastily murmuring | greased wheel, and the roaring of a buil-frog. He could sing 
that he had changed his mind—forgotten something—and must | after a fashion, and amused himself with all sorts of bitter tunes, 
return to London, mounted his horse again and rode away; ieav- | Tongs and the 
ing the Willets, father and son, looking at each other in mute He had a 
astonishment. 


His recreation 

was reading fast-day sermons, and his felicity foul weather 
Benoni was fond of music, but it was music of a 

He delighted to hear the filing of a handsaw, the yelping 


particutar 


sort. 
of a dog, a cat concert, the singing of a north-wester through a 


such as “Oi! there'll be mourning,”’—Tie 
Bones—Dirge in the Dumps, and Billing’s Jargon 
cage hanging up im lis reom, where he kept—not a canary bird 


ora bob o'link—but a beautiful little screech-owl. There was 
also a cricket under his hearth, and when the ow! screeched, 
the cricket squeaked, the tea-kettle sighed, and the sappy fore- 


stick on the fire set up a groaning, then Benoni felt the full en- 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE BEAUTIES OF MAY. He would strike in and sing his favourite 


When from the sod the flow’rets spring, 
And smile to meet the sun's bright ray, 
When birds their sweetest carols sing 
In all the morning pride of Mav, 
What lovelier than the prospect there * 
Can earth boast any thing so fair’ 
To me it seems an almost heaven, 
So beauteous to my eyes that vision bright is given 


joyment of bitterness 
air, * Let's all be happy together'” 
Benoni, too, was fond of the fine arts He 


had al! sorts of 


bitter looking portraits hanging in his room, such as Richard the 
Third, Djezzer Pasha, Caracalla, Commodore Trunmion, Ancient 
Pistol, and Old Put. Benoni’s lite rature showed the same ex- 
quisite taste. He learnt ail sorts of bitter words and objagatory 
ejaculations. In philosophy he was a decided eymie, and he knew 
But when a lady. chaste and fair, | Rochefoucault by heart. He thought highly of Timon of Athens, 
Noble, and clad in rich attire, and was an indefatigable collector of fast-day sermons ; but his 
Walks through the throng with gracious air, favourite reading was Dr. Gall 
A sun that bids the stars retire ;— Some people may think Benoni was miserable in consequence 
Then, where are all thy boastings, May’ ; >a as ie Sas 
What hast thou beautiful and gay of allthis. Never was a greater mistak enon! was happy, 
Compared with that supreme delight ’ |. because bitterness was enjoyment to him. Did you ever take 
leave thy loveliest flowers, and watch that ladv bright. {| notice, gentle reader, of the lives of these grumbling bitter peo- 
ple? They “are sick of the world,” they are “tired of exis- 
! tence,” “such things will kill them," they are “ just going,” and 


all that—and vet how long-lived they are' They survive all 

their cheerful neighbours. No misfortunes, no catastrophes, no 

sufferings hinder them from growing gray under all their calami- 

' ties. The wonder ts they ever die at all. Grumbling ts the hile 
of them. 

Just so with Benoni; he was always happiest when there was 

The more bitter things he could say, 


W 


e 


Wouldst thou believe me—come and place 
Before thee all this pride of May, 
Then look but on my lady's face, 
And, which is best and brightest’ say 
For me how soon (if choice were mine) 
This would I take, and that resign! 
And say, * Though sweet thy beauties, May 
I'd rather forfeit all than lose my lady gay. 
Ratner weNreckep.—Fancy a man nibbling anapple onthe sun- || most bitterness about him 
ny side of a barn for fear his wife should see him eat it in the house. || the more bitter things he could do, the more bitter things he co 


hear of, the more he thrived. He felt bitter!y towards all the 
world, though there was no partiality in that, for he was quite as 
bitter towards himself, He was a friend to nobod except bitter 
enemies. He was always uneasy during peaceable times, and | 





verily believe he would have died long ago, had things gone 
smoothly ; but there have been such bitter doings of late thut Be 

, nom has been able to grumble on 
Ihave spoken of this bitter genius im the past tense, though | 
am not certain that he has actually taken his leave of the bitter 
ness of this mundane state) The last time I saw hun was 1 few 
months ago, when we took a glass of bitters together, by wiv of 
was a raw, easterly day—em 
phaticaily bitter ; I knew such weather would bring him out. He 


sweetening our conversation. It 


was as bitter as ever | knew him, and gave a most ludicrodelo 
rous grin when I complimented him upon the flourishing state of 


his bitter old age. He talked in the usual strain, for he was 


always bitterly croaking. These were bitter hard times, bitter 
prospects for the country , things were in a bitter state, “ money 
was tight,” there was a“ horrible pressure,” the * banks wouldn't 
* trade 


discount,” the country was “gong to ruin,” was over 


done,” there would * be an awful crash before long’ —and what 


not 
Such was Benoni Burdock, and such were his rare virtues 
May they be truly honoured by all who are just hke him. If my 


readers do not recollect the identical man, they know manv of 
his family, who, though they cannot copy him in full perfection, 
Success betide them, for their own 


vet try very hard to do it 


sake, though not for that of other folks. But enough of Benom 
Let us sweeten our thoughts by talking of something else , though 
if any body wishes for the bitterness of his acquaintance, I think 


his lodgings may be found at the lower end of Wormwood Alley 


From the London Weekly Despatch) 
THERE'S A STAR IN THE WEST. 


There's a star in the west that shall never go down, 
Till the records of valour decay: 

We must worship us light though ‘us not our own, 
For hberty bursts in its ray 

Shall the name of Washington ever be heard 

By a freeman and thrill not his breast? 

Is there one out of bondage that hails not the word 


As the Bethlehem star of the west? 


War, war, to the knife; be enthrall'd or ye die 
Was the echo that waked in the land ; 

But it was not his voice that prompted the ery 
Nor his madness that kindled the brand ; 

He raised not his arm, he defied not his foes, 
While a leaf of the olive remained ; 

Till, goaded with insult, his spirit arose 
Like a long-baited hon unchained 


He strock with firm courage the blow of the brave, 
Bat sugh'd o'er the carnage that spread ; 

Iie indignantly trampled the yoke of the slave, 
But wept for the thousands that bled 

lhough he threw back the fetters and headed the strife, 
Till man's charter was fairly restored, 

Yet he pray'd for the moment when freedom and life 
Wouid no longer be pre ssed by the sword 


Oh’ hoa laurels were p and his patriot name 
Try the page oft future shall dwell 
dd be seen in the ann the tloremost to tame, 
byt of a Holer and Tell 


Revile not mv song, for the 


wise and the good 
Among Britons have nobiy confessed, 
giory and ours was the blood 


fol the west 


Pnat his was the 


Of the deeply-stamed fiel 


ro TUB LADINS. 
Live ’ ving f cuot is respectioliy aedicated to the 
ladies, bewg a practical and forcible wlustrateon of their cele- 
brated faculty of keeping secrets “Pisa litle, pretty. reck 


leas brunette ; the del of her father, and the spoiled child of her 


Livery body scolds at her quizzical and odd savings and 


motner 2%, 
all love her for her frankness and open heart. One day she was 
walking with a frend arm in arm, and she was teasing her fnend 
to teil her something wien was hotly per to be Uulversally cir 
culated. Her trend answered | fell wou, P.. no, indeed 
I shail do no such thing —vou never kept any thing twenty-four 
hours in your lite She her arms around her friend's neck 
in a very conrimene manner, and exclamed—* Oh' Miss X. I 


‘There was Miss A 


mouths ago that she was engaged to be married, and I never told 


can keep a secret, indeed I « told me aix 


anv one of it, and I nerer wi It was net until her friend 


burst mito a fit of | rhter that she was aware her secret was ou 


@A FIVE POUND HUSBAND 


A lady promised to give her maid tive pounds as 4 marriage 


portion The gir) got marred to a man ot low stature, and her 


mistress on seeing him was surprised, and said—* Well, Marv, 


what a little husband you have got '’ * La,” exclaimed the girl, 


“what could you expect for five pounds ’" 


comes HOt Dace again 


Look not mourniully wto the past , 


Wisely improve the present; itis thine. Go forth to meet the 


shadowy future, without fear and with a manly hear 
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SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE CRAIG FOOT, OR THE SMUGGLER’'S SON. 





BY EDWARD FITZ BALL. 


* When the moonlight sleeps on the calm sea, 

And the sofily-whispering grove 

Seems hushing its every leaf to listen, 

Give me a love story.”—Old Play 

Tite traveller or the invalid who has visited the sea-coast near 
Hastings, cannot fail to be familiar with the lovely scenes in the 
romantic bosom of which, during the reign of the latter Charles, 
the following circumstances are supposed actually to have oc- 
curred ; nor will the future visitant to the Dripping Well, Fair- 
light Glen, and the Lover's Seat, be displeased to carry with his 
imagination the forms of gone-by beings, so replete with love and 
romance as our unfortunate hero and heroine, to people, with 
poetic keeping, those still existing and enchanting solitudes 
On the summit of a lofty cliff, in one of the most picturesque 

parts of Sussex, commanding a magnificent view of the British 
Channel, from the South Foreland to Beachy Head, had been 
erected, time out of mind, a venerable edifice denominated Rock 
Clif Hold, which, in its better days, doubtless the days of the 
Norman Conqueror, assumed a more formidable appearance ; but 
the long continuance of peaceful, or at least less hostile times, 
having rendered its watch-towers and buttresses less important, 
they had almost fallen, like their first owners, into decay ; and the 
usurping wall-flower, the untrailed woodbine, and the creeping 
ivy, now flourished in uncultivated luxuriance over the wreck of 
their former grandeur; still, enough of the humbler portion of 
this ancient fabric remained, to‘effer, not merely a refoge, but a 
comfortable asylum to its present inmates, who consisted of a 
farmer somewhat advanced in years, his wife, and an only daugh- 
ter named Adine. Normand Montgomery, like the ruin which he 
inhabited, had seen more prosperous times 
some family misunderstanding he had deserted his kindred and 


In consequence of 


his native land, Scotland ; and, being of a retired and melancholy 
disposition, settled himself in the Rock Clif Hold. The oceupa- 
tion of Normand was simple as his manner; with the assistance 
of a country lad he contrived to cultivate his narrow farm; he 
never seemed so tranquil and well pleased as when fully engaged 


in his homely pursuits. The toil of the day over, you were sure 


to find Normand with his little Adine on his knee, and his equal- 


ly industrious wife plying the needle by his side, seated in the 


summer poreh at his door, It was a group to be admired, per- 


haps envied; and the people of the neighbourhood, 


who fre- 
quently beheld them, naturally enough concluded that if the fa- 
mily at the Rock Cliff! Hold were not altogether the most fortu 
nate or the most happy bemgs in the world, they had, bevond a 


doubt, possessed themselves of the seeret how to be the most 


One, at least, of that domestic party, even as she ad 


Adine, 


though not born at the Cliff, remembered no other home: she 


content 
vanced in years, knew happiness in its most perfect state 


desired no other; her soul seemed wrought of the very air of 
the rocks and the wild glens; her heart and her wanderimgs were 
with and amongst them; her almost unearthly footstep added life 
to the valleys, and her throne was on the high steep which over 
looked their woody and sea-kissed depths 

Not far from the abode of Normand, in a lowly cabin, eon- 
structed of the hull of a shattered vessel, named the Cave Hurst 
Hul!, almost embedded in the cliff, and close to the edge of the 
waves, lived a fisherman called Monkton. The wife of this tisher- 
man having proved herself a most attentive nurse to the mother 
of Adine, during a long and threatenmg illness ; out of this eir- 
cumstance something like gratitude on the one part and respect- 
ful regard on the other sprung up between the two families 
Monkton had an only son about three years older than Adine 
the two children after their first interview became almost insepa- 
rable companions, they played together in the garden of the Rock 
Clif Hold without exceeding its confined boundaries; at might 
when Valentine accompanied his mother home to the Cove Hurst 
cottage, Adine as generally retired to repose. In the morning 
her waking inquiry was for Valentine ; and it rarely happened, on 
looking from the lattice, but she perceived him seated beneath 
the old chesnut-tree at the door, as impatiently awaiting her 
arrival 

At length it unfortunately occurred that Monkton leagued him- 
self with a gang of desperate smugglers ; and, in order to escape 
the vigilance of the officers in the preventive-service, was com- 
pelled to leap into lis boat at midnight, and fly for refuge to a 
The terrour and the distress of Monkton’s wife 


were never to be overcome; she 


foreign shore 
seemed scarcely to struggle 
with sorrow, and bent her head so meekly to the foot of misery 
that it crushed her. She had been absent from’ the house on 
the Rock Clif two whole davs, when Montgomery, not less ex- 
Adine for 


the society of her playmate Valentine, determined to proceed im- 


cited by his own pity and alarm, than by the tears of 


mediately to the hut; he knocked at the door long and vainly 
for admittance ; he called loudly on the name of Monkton’s un- 
fortunate wife; no answer was returned, and his vorwee died away 
in echoes amongst the surrounding rocks. At length it occurred 
to him to steal through the brusiiwood of stunted alders which 


grew at the back of the hovel, and peep throngh the chinks of 


crazy shutters half covering the only window it contained. What 
a scene of horrour presented itself! Ona low bed, humble, but 
white as the driven snow, the poor woman, the victim of a broken 
heart, lay extended in death; one lifeless arm twining itself 
round the neck of her still slumbering child, whose beautiful and 
rosy features formed a painfully striking contrast to the ghostly 
and haggard paleness of her own. Compassion immediately 
prompted Montgomery to force the door; and, taking the still 
sleeping infant gently in his arms, his first thought was to con- 
vey him in that unconscious state to the Rock Cliff. The hearts 
of the Montgomeries were touched with commiseration for Val- 
entine’s truly forlorn condition, and from that hour they readily 
adopted him as their own son. But Valentine was not so insen- 
sible to his calamity as might have been anticipated from one of 
so tender an age ; he had been some time awake with his mother 
after her death, and vainly tried to arouse her from her long cold 
sleep, till, wearied out by his fruitless attempts, he had nestled 
again to her bosom, and himself innocently drawn round his 
neck that arm which could no longer warm him in its maternal 
embrace; a consciousness of desolation seemed at intervals 
to fix itself heavily on his young mind, and for many days his in- 
quiries and lamentations for his mother were frequent and loud. 
Scarcely with more rapidity does sunshine banish the dew-drops 
from the flowers than time dries up the tear in childhood’s eve 
Valentine, delighted with the novelty of his new abode and the 
unceasing society of Adine, soon began to lose the recollection 
of his recent life ; or if a sigh continued sometimes to escape his 
guiltless lip, the vivacity of his young companion quickly trans- 
formed it to a smile. As they improved in years, their little 
studies, their pursuits, their sorrows, and their joys were equal 
and the same. To Valentine, no pleasure could surpass that of 
climbing to the high craig top, that he might display his bravery 
to Adine, and tie round her beautiful neck the reward of his en- 
terprise,—the eggs from the air-built nest of the white sea-gull ; 
while she on her part delighted no less to gather the rich and 
fragrant crimson gold flowers creeping along the edges of the 
clifls, and convey them home for the sule purpose of decorating 
the lattice of the chamber in which Valentine reposed 

In the glen, among the clifis, and along the sea-beach, wander- 
ing together, or seated side by side on the craig top, their most 
favourite resort, these children of nature were constantly to be 
encountered. Adine at length began to assist her mother in the 
domestic duties of the house, while Valentine, ever mindful of 
the gratitude which he owed to his benefactor, aided with al! his 
might in the cultivation of the farm; so kind, so obliging too, 
were his manners, that Montgomery loved him with the tender- 
ness of a father; nor was he without a hope of one day finding 
in so worthy a youth a protector and a husband for his child. At 
the age of nineteen Valentine had indeed assumed an appearance 
not hkely to oppose his election in the heart of any maiden, much 
less in the heart of one already so fond and artless as Adine. His 
finely-moulded limbs, his deeply dark eve, and the glittering 
ringlets of his black hair, which shaded features the most ex- 
pressive and ingenuous, seemed alike to proclaim him a deseend- 
ant of some superiour race Adine was not unworthy all the 
attractions in a lover. She was slender, but her figure was fine 
and fairy-like ; she was pale, but her crimson lip and her blue 
eye had an inspiration in them, lit up by a mind of the most ex- 
she was timid and retiring, but she was all the 


heart of man estimates in his choice of feminime beauty. Hap 


quisite feeling . 


I- 


ness like that enjoved by Valentine and Adine was too perfect 


h seldom forgets, 





for this world; and the hand of sorrow, whic 
early or late, to sprinkle ashes on the heads of all mankind, had 
not neglected to reserve its usual portion for our young lovers 

It was somewhat late in the autumn; the vellow leaves, like 
a veil of showery gold, were already covering up the face of their 
mother earth, as if to protect her from the first rude and icy 
kisses of winter. Montgomery had seated himself thoughtfully 
over a low fire of dried hop-stalks, the evenings having already 
become too cold for his accustomed seat at the door, while Valen- 
tine and Adine had gone to the dripping well in the glen. The 
rivulet had eseaped its grassy banks, and Valentine, with his 
usual care, was arranging a quantity of the fallen fragments of 
rocks at different places through the wet sod, so as to enable 
Adine to pass with Safety to the very basin of the natural well, 
from which the purest water was always to be extracted. The 
moon in the form of a sickle had just risen above the tops of the 
trees; the grav poplar, the beech and the alder thickly crowning 
the lofty elevations of the craigs, and throwing down their fan- 
tastic roots and shadows towards the fountain, cushing trans!u- 
cently in a thousand sprays from the time-wrought crevices be- 
neat! Adie was expressing her satisfaction at the completion 
of the rude bridge which Valentine had constructed by bounding 
across it with the lightness of a young fawn, while the latter, 
taking the pitcher which she had broaght with her from her hand, 
prepared to fill it at the well; but what was his astonishment, on 


} } 


casting his eves into the water, to distinguish the figure of 


another person besides himself reflected in the liquid mirror ; and 


| on raising his head he observed, leaning over a projecting mound, 


the form of a man in a Seottish habit, who appeared watching his 
actions. Valentine uttered an expression of surprise, and the 
stranger vanished. There would have been nothing sufficiently 


extraordimary tn all this to have excited Valentine’s emotion but 


for the plaid garb of the unknown associating with the fenily com, 
nection of his benefactor. 

Montgomery had of late received several letters from Scotland, 
and mentioned abstractedly some anticipation which he enter. 
tained of a visit from his only, elder brother. These letters, too, 
had possessed the effect of rendering Montgomery unusually 
thoughtful and dejected; frequently, also, within the last few 
days, instead of replying to Valentine with his usual frank. 
heartedness, he had scarcely given him an answer to the most ur 
gent inquiries ; sometimes his words had been harsh ‘and short ; 
then, as if grieved with himself, he would soften his discourse 
with an excuse to prevent all interrogation on the part of his 
adopted son 

It now immediately occurred to Valentine, the person he 


rad 
beheld was no other than the expected brother of Montgomery ; 
prophetic consciousness of coming pain and misery seemed to jn- 
fuse itself into his breast at the conviction, and involuntarily 
grasping Adine’s hand— 

* Adine,” he exclaimed, shuddering, “ won't you say that your 
new relations shall never part us!” 
they—who "" 


** New relations! inquired Adine, looking hastily 
round, and somewhat startled at the hurried manner of Valentine. 
who now proceeded to describe to her the nature of his appre- 
hensions, augmented as they were by the unexpected appearancy 
of the visitant at the top of the rock. 

“ T have imagined,” continued the youth, fixing his eyes mourn- 
fully on Adine, * that vour father lately has been greatly changed in 
his manner towards me. Would you believe it, Adine, when | 
was out with him in the boat yesterday, he inquired of me if I 
had no inclination to turn sailor, and go in quest of my long-lost 
parent? He never mentioned the name of my father, at least in 
this way, till the arrival of those letters from Scotland. W 
can they portend '"’ 

“Ah, Valentine,” was the innocent reply of Adine, * \ 
should you afflict yourself? It's my opinion you are no less dear 
to my father than Iam; of the two, I do believe he is more any 
ious on your account than mine. This morning he said you wer 


worthy a better fate than that of wasting your best davs am 


excellent qualities in the mere drudgery of a sorry farm like o 


* There it is,” sighed Valentine deeply, and shaking his he 





» never thought of all this till his new mtercourse with his { 
ly commenced. Of what value would the whole world be w; 


von, Adine!? and with you isn't your father’s sorry farm, as he 


calls it, a heaven on earth!” 

The desponding tone in which Valentine uttered his sorrow 
forebodings drew tears into the eves of Adine; she endeavouse 
to re-assure him of the inconsistency and prot ndless nature 
his fears, but her voice, as she gazed upon his dejected Jouks 
suddenly failed her, and she stood silently trembling, ast 


she dreaded the instant arrival of her father and his relatiy 


, 


separate her from her adored Valentine for ever ° 
faltered V; 
tine, “ happen what may, that you will never become the wile of 


+} > 


* Will it be too much to promise me, Adine,’ 


another!’ ° 


* You know, Valentine,” replied Adine, “that I would do 
much to contribute to the felicity of my good parents, and T feel 
quite satistied they will never ask of me the sacrifice of mv peace , 
but, since vou desire it, [ido most sole moly protest that, happen 
what mav, | never will become another's.” 

sail Valentine, 


* You may, but the word has passed my lips 


} 7 
“T mav die! almost awfullv 


I never become , 
another's.” 

Valentine appeared tranquil zed by the serions manner) 
and, kissing her 


cheek, with a heart overflowing with tenderness, he eau: 


which his Adme pronounced this assurance ; 


tl 
retrace the way back to the Rock Chil 





» pitcher, and, leading her across the broken pass, prepare 





Part of Valentine's pre diction was soon to be fulfilled ] 
stranger, who had arrived before them, proved indeed the 
of Montgomery. To Adine he was presented as her uncle, | 
to Valentine he was introduced as to the young person who—a! 
the conclusion of the speech died away on Montgomery's 


while the other seemed perfectly to understand it. The next dey 





the new guest took somewhat an a rupt departure, to the! 


smal! satisfaction of the lovers, especially of Valentine, who re- 
garded him with a doubtful eve, as one who, on some future oc 
casion, was to step in between himself and the consummatior 
his life’s best hopes. A week, however, nearly a fort: 

! Mont 


nt thar 
nt tn 


passed away without the least allusion to the recent visit 
gomery himself seemed, if possible, more kind and indulge 
usual, and Valentine began again to emoy a serenity which he 


was fain to believe had only been disturbed by his own vain appre- 


hensions. Yet these apprehensions were but too just, and the 


blow fell at Inst. Valentine was on the green slope before the 
house, spreading out materials for a day's fishing ; while Adine, 





seated near hun, was as busily employed with her needle taking 
up the fallen meshes, or otherwise repairing the chasms which 


' 


t had occasioned in the different nets, when Mont 


time or accide 
gomery hastily approached them, and desiring Adeline to attend 
wr mother in the house, beckoned Valentine to follow him to 3 


seat, composed of a 
Valentine tr 


he foresaw, by the troubled determmation in the counte- 


vortion of old wreck, at no considerable dis- 





ibled ; the nets fell from his nerveless 





tance 


grasp ; 
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nance of his protector, that something unpleasant was about to 
ensue. With faltering steps, however, he obeved the injunction, 


and, seating himself, at a sign from Montgomery, prepared, in | 


fearful resignation, to learn the worst. After an instant of irre- 
solution, Montgomery drew from his pocket-book a letter. 

“At length, Valentine, I have obtained tidings of your father.” 

“At length!” reiterated Valentine. ‘I didn’t know that it 
had ever been your endeavour to discover him till this moment.” 

*“ Yes, for your sake it has. I have considered it my duty; it 
is so natural that you should wish to see your father, your only 
relative in the world, who, I find, is now living in Holland.” 

** He appears to have forgotten me.” 

“It is your place to seek him.” 

“If you think I ought—I—” 

**T have procured you a birth on board a vessel.” 

“ Sir!” 

* You might even set out to-morrow—or to-night.” 

“ To-night!” 
Valentine, ready to sink with horrour 
this’ What have I done to merit your displeasure ’” 


so soon—quit you—Adine—all,” ejaculated 
“ Dear sir, what is all 


“ Nothing, Valentine ; on the contrary, you have ever evinced 
yourself the good, grateful lad I expect and entreat you to prove 
on the present occasion You are still as dear as my own child ; 
as a proof of this assertion, I admit you at once into all my con- 
fidence. An opportunity presents of reconciling me to my family 
—a marriage has been proposed, by which means two long dis- 
puted estates might become united—and—" 

* You would marry Adine—” 

“To her cousin Oliver, who is wealthy, and, as I am informed, 
wortliy to possess her hand. But come, come, Valentine, this ts un- 
manly in you to give way to your feelings thus,” continued Mont- 
gomery, moved by the haggard and almos: frenzied looks of poor 
Valentine; “ consider that you owe me some little sacrifice ; you 
must be aware that a reconciliation with mv kindred would be a 
great comfort to me in my dying moments ; you wouldn't desire 
to embitter my last sigh !” 

* No, no, no; you—no—" and Valentine's feelings choked 
his utterance 

* You must perceive the advantage such a union would prove 
to Adine; while, on the other hand, wedded to yourself, what 
could her lot be but poverty I know, and have not hitherto 
I know also, after 
ct 


censured the esteem you have for each other 





1 short mterval, that the feelings which must at present ; 


you both will naturally subside ; you will then be convinced that 


| have acted for your mutual good. Valentine, I—I implore vou, 


for vour own sake—for mine—by the regard you cherish for 


Adine—summon all your fortitude on the present occasion, and do 


! 
wot, by sulmitting to the misguiding influence of a fatal passion, 
give me reason to repent that I was your friend when you were 
frendless—vour father when you were fatherless; and because 
that I cherished and loved you, do not consent to destroy alike 
the future welfare of your benefactor and your benefactor’s eluld.” 
Valentine sobbed violently, his whole frame seemed convulsed 
with anguish, and, grasping Montgomery's extended hand— 
“If my life,” ered he, bitterly, ** if my life could impart hap- 
piness to you or to Adine, readily, heaven knows how readily it 
would be resigne " Fg 


“ [ do not ask your life, Valentine, T merely require your ab- 
sence fora year. Tam still your father, 1 you will You are 


"Tis impossible you should not understand 


the necessity of all | urge; be a man, then, and a just one; pro- 


mise me obedience, and secure my gratitude 


not deficient im sense 


(so at once 


* Oh, heavens—and Adine !' 


* You must not see her again, at least ull the expiration of a 
vear ” 
Valentine fell almost senseless to the ground. A year without 


Adine seemed to hun hike a blank in creation. It required all hus 


energies to s stain him 


* But Adine !” 


* Adine will soon learn to be reconciled after vou have taken 


At length, rousing every faculty— 


reyu ated he 


If you really love Adine as you profess, you 


vour departure 
will consult her true and permanent repose by obeying the in- 
junctions of a parent, who can have no stronger interest than the 
regard which he entertains for the peace of his only daughter 
IT repeat it, if you really love Adine, if you are not mean and 


seliish—” 
“If I really love Adine '—mean and selfish!" interrupted Va- 


lontine, drawing himself up with a degree of wounded pride ; * Ah, I 
} 


, ° 
perceive, at present, that even you, my preserver, do not know Va- 


lentine ; but the trial shall be made; you shall be convinced that 


Ican recollect all I am indebted to you and to yours for past 


blessings, never to return. The memory of them alone must 


sustain me. I go, I care not whither, since the path is to lead 


from hence. I promise to depart whenever you desire.” 


ve best to-night 





“Tt woul 
* This very hour! Would it were to my grave! 
Adine again! Well, well, it would but distract us both to sepa- 
She another's! Yet 


Not see 





rate. I shall carry her image in my heart 
what did I not extort from her lips at the well? and what did she 
not promise me Oh, assure me that you will not force her in- 
clinations, that you w:ll not compel my Adine to accept a hand 
whic h he r soul abhors ‘ 

“Tam not a wretch, Valentine ; vou do me injustice. Would 
you could believe that | suffer a degree of torture in the present 


eS SS ee SC; 


instance almost equal to your own; but that, with a more clear 
and experienced foresight, I foresee the evil likely to accrue, 
with its remedy ; and struggle, as I ought, to immolate feelings 


which, if indulged, must only lead to ruin.” 

|| Adeep and hollow groan, which burst from the breast of Va- 
al 

|| lentine, and proclaimed how little love has to do with worldly 


philosophy, was the only answer he could make ; and, half stupi- 
fied with despair and grief, he continued long in silence, appa- 
rently attending to the arguments and the advice of the father of 
Adine 


|| comprehending either the nature of its commencement or re- 


He assented to all that was proposed to him, without 


sult; and that very night, having received a letter directed to 
the captain of a vessel lying off Hastings, with a suttable sum of 
money to defray expenses, he quitted the Rock Cliff, the shrine 
of his brightest days, and, with a heavy heart, turned his solitary 
footsteps towards the ocean. It would be impossible to paint the 
conflicting distortions of the unfortunate Valentine's mind, as he 
wandered slowly along. The moon shone forth in all her beautv ; 
the stars glittered from a skv of one unclouded blue, and the sea 
expanded like a sheet of silver at his feet. Many a night, at 
such a time and at such an hour, had he strolled down the same 
path, hand in hand with Adine, all peace, all transport, all love 
Now the brightest part of the enchantment had vanished, and the 
beauties of nature lay as vainly scattered around him, as sweet 
and lovely flowers on the shroud of the dead. Adine was lost, 
Valentine felt that he was doomed never to behold her again ; 
his heart and his hopes were at once blighted. Not a sound, 
save his own sad footsteps grating in the sand, and the faint rip- 
pling murmur of the curling billows’ edge disturbed the solemn 
tranquillity of the night. Oh, how at variance was that external 
calm to the storm in Valentine's breast ' 

On arriving at the dripping well, in the hollow of the glen, he 
could almost imagine that he beheld the form of his Adine seated 
by the side of her favourite fountain ; but no, all was loneliness, 
sorrow, desolation! and, throwing himself on the cold earth, he 
gave way to a new burst of despair and tears. Once, as he 
thought, something like the echo of Adine’s footsteps seemed 


but as he hastily inclined his ear to listen, 
} 


timidly to approach ; 
the rustling motion of ihe crimson-flowered foxglove, which hung 
its clustering bells down the rock, proclaimed merely ‘he retreat 
| of the solitary green lizard, which, perhaps, unconscious of the 
invading presence of man, had ventured forth at that moonlit and 
! P 


limbs on host 


of Va- 


he conjured up the mage of Adine 


noiseless hour to slake its thirst or bathe its tiny 


limpid waters. The sound died awav, and the fortitude 


lentine seemed to follow it: 


dying, and reproaching him with her expirmg words that he had 
left her without a single adieu; that he had coldly resigned her 





to the arms of another without a stro *, perhaps without a sigh 
| Bitterly did he begin to reproach himself for having vielded to 
| ’ 

tacitly to the entreaties of Montgomery, who had now the power 


A de par 


to throw whatever colour he pleased over his absence 
ture so sudden, so abrupt——at might too—into what might it not 
be construed ' Valentine became almost frantic as these various 


conjectures presented themselves to his warped and feverish 


| 


|| trees 
’ from the craig foot, lay a rock, falling bke a wedge inte the sea; 


mind ; he resolved to return, and die in the presence of his mis 


At the extremity of the glen, about two hundred feet 


from this por t it was poss bie to discern the window of Ad ne's 
chamber. Frequently when Valentine had tarred too late in the 

fish ng boat, a lamp, plac ed im the lattice by the hand of Adine, 
| had been the affectionate signal to « vpress her anxiety at hus pro 
longed absence—a signal which he never failed promptly to at 
tend. Lightning is not more vivid than the hopes springing up 
ever in the hearts of lovers. Filled with the idea that Adine, al- 


ready aware of the circumstances which had dnven him from her, 


and the miserable emotions which still detamed him near th 

scene of their last vows, might adopt the usual and understood 

method, when her father and mother had retired, to summon hin 
' secretly to her windows. Valentine started from the grass, and 
hurried forward as rapidly as possible to gain the well remem 
bered spot from which, if kindled, he could instantly distinguish 
the glimmer of her love beacon-light. Mad with impatience, he 
fatally disdained to thread the lengthened and winding path 
which conducted round the craig to the wedge rock ; but, climb- 
ing over the broken sides of the steep, at the extremity of the 
glen, by the aid of the wild briers and the gnarled roots of the 
old storm-rent alder-trees, he proceeded to let himself down to- 
wards the beach lyirg far beneath. What a beetliag and fearful 
road! None bet the foot of a desperate man would have dared 
At every step showers of shingles fell from the 
loosened underwood, and the frowning fragments of rock seemed 


every moment threatening to descend and crush him beneath 


to encounter it 


their gigantic weight, while flocks of disturbed and i|l-omened 
birds filling the night aw with their appalling screams, darted 
from his invasion of their nocturnal haunts. Valentine heard 
them not, he saw them not; his mind's eve was closed except to 
one fair object, which floated before him like a dream, and seemed 
to invite him on. At length he reached the place of his destina- 
tion, but in vain he strained his sight towards the quarter from 
which he had anticipated a summons to return. No light save 

that of the fitful moonbeams glistened on the lattice-pane ; in 
}} vain he watched and lingered, and deceived himself with the fond 

assurance that, as the night advanced, his only hope would still 


be confirmed 


| 
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The clock of the little 

distance from the Rock Cliff, pealed mournfully the midnight 





church, in the grove of willows at some 


hour, yet no summons; and the stars, and the moon too, began 
to lose themselves at intervals in darkly overwhelming clouds. 


Wrapt in gloomy coutemplation, disappointed of their object, and 





now almost fixed on vacancy, the eves of Valentine were sud- 
denly startled by a white form, which appeared hovering about 
the site of his late mother's cottage, of which scarcely a vestige 
remained ; for the peasant and the awed fisherman turmed aside 
from the haunted cabin, as it was called ; and the sea storm and 
the lightning had been long suflered to waste their fury, un- 
regarded, on its defenceless root. Astonished, and somewhat 
chilled for an instant, at the mysterious appearance he had wit- 
nessed, Valentine gave way to a feeling of superstition ; the 
thought of his departed mother hovermg round him, at that for- 
lorn period, seemed almost to console him; and a hali-formed 
prayer trembled on his lip, as he sprang involuntanly towards 
the hu- 


the ruin. A nearer approach, however, undeceived him ; 


man-like form of the tigure faded gradually away, and nothing 
white edge of the cliff, rendered into a fantas 





remained but the 
tic outline by the moonlight. Agaim Valentme returned to the 
extreme of the wedge rock, where, seated dejectediy on the sum- 
mit, he resembled the shade of something more than mortal, en- 
throned amongst the dashing waters, which began with the rising 
to surround him 


and all the world, unconscious almost of existence, he failed to 


of the tide Buried in despair, lost to himselt 
discern that every approaching wave was fast reducing the emi- 
nence on which he continued so abstractedly a mere speck His 
eyes were again directed to the lattice of Adine; he felt that 
Nearer and deeper 


he could gaze upon that lattice and die 


waves thickening around their victim ; 


came the before him, 


behind hum, on every side, tossing towards him their ruthless 
and devouring foam. A moment, scarcely a moment of life 
remained, and he was stil! regardless' At that mstant a voice 
above his head was distinctly heard; it was the voice of Adine, 
crving— 

* Valente ' Valentine! why have you left me? Happen what 
may, I never will become another's.” 

\ thrill of the 
heart at the sound; and starting from his seat by a ray of moon- 


beheld A 
He called upon her name 


most exquisite yoy rushed through Valentine's 


haht bursting from the clouds, he ne, like a spirit, 





bend ng over the side of the era 


for the last time 


1 a follow morning, whe n Mor tromery sot cht his only 
child, he found her near the craig foot, hike a statue of we—dead ' 
She was knee g, her hands clasped together; her mouth dix 
tended, as if in the act of uttering a scream; her eves glazed 
and open, and fixed, with ternble expression, on the sea which 


covered the wedge rock ' 








COMMUNICATIONS, 


ORIGINAL 


A CHAPTER OF WANDERINGS, 
PEING A DISCURSIVE ESSAY UPON THINGS IN GENERAL FerPorathy RuvME 


I never may believe 


T e ant e fables, nor these fairy toys 

1 ¢ snd madmen have seach south ne browne 
s 7 ' fantasies, that apprehend 

Niore than cool rea ever comprete 

"1 - the aa mid the poet 

Are « ‘ nation all con wt 

(hye sees more vils than vast hell can held 

| the madman: the lower, all as trantw 
Sees Helen's beauty ina brow of Egypt 

The poe eye, ina tine frenzy rollin 

ID glanee fr heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 
\ \ n es forth 

TI tort ott unAnOWw! the poets pen 
‘I the t Ape i ves to airy nothing 
A nl habitation and a mage E 


on! Shaksprare 





Whuata blessed thing it is to bea poet, to possess the heaven 





horn faculty of wedding language to rhyme, being the quoted of all 





circles where intelligence holds sway, the envy of the time be ing, 
the administration of the generations which succeed generations! 
What a pity it is that there isa greater amount of truth than 
poetry in the saying of some old Roman, ** Poefa nascitur, non 
ft,” the signification of which specimen of latinity we take to 
be, ** Poets are born, and no study, or practice, or puffing can by 
possibility create one A strong imagination hath, deed, many 
and stranve tricks; and among them may be one, which would 
fain work one up into the “idea that he is in fact a poet.” Ils 


imagination mav be full of such a hope, but how few of his com- 
patriots will be equally flattering to his amour propre? There 
is not, perhaps, in the world ; and at any rate in our free, and en- 
lightened, and imtelligent, and cultivated, and all sorts of a coun 
try, a single journal, or weekly, or monthly, or quarterly, which 
has not a space a lotted to the muses—where insane and crazy 
devotees of the sacred nine may vive vent to those effervescent 
feelings, which, if confined within their bosoms, might act much 
after the unruly manner of a surcharged steam-boiler,—* the 


poet's corner '’’ the first spot sought 


hands of the 


after m the sheet, as it 


comes damp from the carrier or the postman 


And sv pose that some temporary “ Romeo,” or “* Alewus,” or 
“ Spoons,” should not find the destined-to-be-im- 


mortal effusion, over which he had laboured for hours, and which 


or * Straws,” 


he had forwarded with his most christian regards to the publisher 
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— — . 
for insertion in his “ valuable paper ! 
there, and in the “ notice to correspondents ” he either finds no 


word addressed to him, not the slightest notice taken of his piece, | 
or, what is by far the more aggravating course, something in the | 


manner and form following, to wit: ‘* We would advise the dab- 


ster who signs himself‘ Horace,’ to make a new pen, get some fresh | 


ink, select a cleanly piece of paper, set himself down in some quiet 
solitude, and try again! His ‘ Stanzas to Sophia’ are good ; 
nay, we may say they are comparatively excellent; yet they are 
not up to that standard we have established for our paper !" Sup- 
pose some announcement of that kind should greet his optics! 


We positively believe that more harm has been done to the hu- 


man family by such notices—the shower-baths to genius, more | 


buds of promise blasted in their beauty, more poetry smothered 
in its first‘attempt to gain “a local habitation and a name,” than 
by all other enemies to literature combined. Considerations of a 





! Suppose it should not be m in our preference to his paper, we enclosed the verses, written 


i out in a fair round hand, to his address. 


would be glad to see them in your paper. Yours truly. 


general nature, the many aspiring poets we have seen sacrificed _ 


at the altar of envy, have prompted us to this conclusion. We 


will confess (however it may be viewed by the hydra-headed vul- | 


gar) that private abuses have lent their aid to acidulate our pre- 
judice against all the tribe of fault-finders. We once in our 
life (only once, and the fates forfend we should ever be culpable 


in this behalf again) perpetrated poetry, or, in any event, some- | 


thing which we, in our simple confidence, took to be wholesome 
rhyme. ‘The circumstances attending that first, last, and never- 
to-be-forgotten outrage upon the muses were briefly these. In 
those days when we were young, when our ideas were as ver- 
dant as the green meadows in spring, and our affections as plas- 
tic as the sculptor’s clay, we entertained a sort of love for one of 
the fairest of the fairy beings with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to less this mundane sphere. Oh! ye muses all, could we 
successfully invoke your aid for a poor half hour, that we might 
** the girl we left behind us!” 

Sophia Western, the daughter of Squire Western, upon whom 
the great Fielding exhausted his powers of description, Dido, 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, Pauline la Swur, and all the goddes- 
ses, celestial and terrestial, now can ye compare with 
But the way we lost her! Sucheves! In walking with her 
when the moon refused her light, and * night's candles "’ refus- 
ed to shine—what cared we? her eyes lighted the way. Well, 
as we said before, we loved her with all our soul, our might, and 
But we couldn't propose! She had often requested 





strength 
us to write in her Album, and had we been blessed with the com- 
mon genius of a Titmouse, perpetrating no other sin than 
“ Tittlebat Titmouse is my name, 
England is my nation, 
London is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation,” 
We might have left the field with some honour! But no, we at- 
tempted a flight, and going up like the rocket, we came down as 
followeth. If we had inserted the following jeu d'esprit in her 
Album, it might have been less disastrous to our fair fame than 
was the unjust, ungenerous, and ruinous criticism of the conduc- 
teur of the paper to whom we sent it for publication. 
ber we said she had a pair of crucifying optics! Thus ambled 
the verses 
on aadente 
! 
Sweet spirit! if ‘those eves" of thine 
Were burning bright as stars in heaven, 
The sainted bliss might then be mine 
To worship stars, and be forgiven ! 
" 
He does not sin who worships sfars— 
Being part and parcel of the sky ; 
But thou, dear girl! of matchless airs ! 
Where's thy worshipper? for one—not [! 
i 


Nay, frown not so, for who would kneel 
Where nought but mockery follows love ’ 
Who'd bow to one who cannot feel? 
Serpents’ eyes may charm and Auli the dove ! 
Iv. 
Then let thy glance no more perplex 
One whose offer'd incense is in vain ; 
Or, if his soul you still must vex, 
“ Hearts not hands,” und he will not complain. 
LEANDER. 
Now we would ask in modesty what could be more directly to 
the purpose than this? Just take a synthetical or analytical 
view of each line, and say if all the essential requisites of poetry 
are not combined. Unity, metre, sense, feeling, figure ; nay, 
everything we felt at the time was with great mental exertion 
woven into the compass of the above lines. A good friend of 
ours who had often expressed no mean opinion of our capability 
with the pen, and who had been solicitous to see us in print, by 
use of much persuasion constrained us to send the lines to one of 
the most excellent papers of the day, but the editor of which 
(may Belzebub fetch him!) was among the most enviously sur- 
ly, cross-grained specimens of the human family. Believing, as 
we then did, and now do, that the aforesaid sacrifice to love and 
beauty would burn with an unusual brilliancy upon the poet's al- 
tar; and that the editor aforesaid would be exceedingly rejoiced 


We said, 

“* Sirn,—Herewith you have the results of an hour's scribbling. 
The author and the lady to whom the stanzas are addressed 
incoe.”’ 

Off went the letter with the poetry enclosed, and off went our 
good friend to the lady a¢ whom it was written. She was given 


to understand that we had perpetrated poetry in her behalf, and || 


moreover, that she might soon expect to read it in the columns | 


aforesaid, over the sign-manual of ** Leander,” a sufficiently love- 
like anonyme. We never saw the poetry in type! but we did 


see, and so did the lady, and so did every body who read the pa- || 


per, this “ unkindest cut of all.” 


** We have looked over the effusion of some sighing lover who | 


has attempted to make our paper a medium of communication 
with his ‘ mistress’ eyebrow.’ We profess to be lovers of poetry, 
but in spite of a thorough examination, line for line, word for 
word of the stanzas by ‘ Leander,’ we are unable, for our lives, 
to see anything like poetry in them 

* Being part and parcel of the sky.’ 


“Shade of poesy look down upon us! That line actually occurs | 


in ‘ Leander’s’ attempt! In confidence we would briefly say to 
‘ Leander,’ that, although he might not complain under such a 
dispensation as is suggested in the ultimate line of his ultimate 
verse, we have too much confidence in the good sense of the lady 
to believe that she would be gratified thereby. * Leander,’ don’t 


| attempt rhyme again—there’s a dear !" 


We have not seen that lady since! Although there is nothing 


'; 
but soul-breathing tenderness in every word of the poetry—she 
came to the conclusion doubtiess that there was some sort of an 


insult conveved, else why the inuendos of the editor’ So that, 


|, from that day to this, and till the * crack of doom,” 
m “lingering sweetness long drawn out,” sing the praises of | 


Remem.- | 





| who thought Ae could write poetry 


* T never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys; 
Lovers and madmen have such soothing brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends !" 
. . . . * o e * * . . 
We once knew a peculiar specimen of the gender masculine 
Perhaps he could. He once 
eflused a religious poem on the advantages to be derived from a 
good employment of youthful years. It began thus 
* Youth is the time to improve the mind, 
To form the judgment, sense, and taste, 
That in after years we may wisdom find, 
And extract knowledge from the past!” 

Decidedly good sense. Yet there were not wanting those who 
called it ** stuff.’ 

The different departments of poetry (only think of the thing ') 
have been remarkably well-filled in our beloved country 
great grand-master of the heavenly nine could not have chosen 
more efficient secretaries than he has, though christendom were 
searched through and through. Miltons, Shakspeares, Horaces, 


| Chaucers, Wordsworths, Anacreons (especially Anacreons) are as 


, tion of American Poetry by Americans. 


plenty as bugs in June! Ye Fates, with what numberless poets 
are we blessed withal’ We have had compilation after compila- 
We have had * Ameri- 
can Poets,” ‘American Melodies,’ and yet we are to have 
more. We will venture the assertion that al/ the poets have not 


seen, nor will they hereafter see their names in type unless they 


The | 


| pay the printer, and circulate their own offspring gratuitously | 


among their numerous admirers. There we might say—but au 


| revoir. Ww.G 





SELECT PENCILLINGS. 


GREAT WEST INDIA SPIDER. 
Ir is said there are no venomous creatures of any kind in the 
Bermudas, but, perhaps, a greater variety of insects than in any 
other of the West India islands, in proportion to their size. 


| Amongst these the spiders are very remarkable for their extraor- 


dinary size and the strength of their webs. Their bodies consist 
of two parts, one flat, the other round, and both together, with 
the legs stretched out, are large enough to cover a man's hand. 
This monstrous bulk makes them look frightful, but the beauty 
and variety of their colours in some measure take off the distaste. 
The round part of their body is shaped much like a pigeon’s egg, 
and under the flat part grow their legs, five on each side, with 
four joints, and claws at the end. ‘They have a little hole in their 


' backs, and their mouths are covered with grayish hairs, inter- 





mixed with some red, and have a crooked tooth on each side, of 
a hard polished substance, and of a bright shining black ; so that 
they are often set in gold or silver, to serve for tooth-picks. 
When these creatures grow old they are covered all over with a 
sort of down, of a brown or blackish colour, very smooth, soft, 
and shining like velvet ; and it is said they cast their downy skins 
every year, as well as the two teeth just mentioned. They show 
a wonderful skill and agility in spreading their webs from tree to 
tree, which are so very large and strong as to extend many fa- 
thoms, and when finished will ensnare a bird as large asa robin. 


“Are vou looking for any one in partic'lar'” as the rat said 
ven he saw the cat 4 vatching for him 





| of the above-mentioned paper. 


They are beautiful lines, and come from the poetical warehouse 


A SCENE IN A VERMONT WINTER. 


BY C. G. EASTMAN. 


| 

‘Twas a bitter night in the winter time, 

| As cold as it ever could be— 

j The wild old Norther howled like the chime 

| Of the waves of an angry sea. 

In his tempest-breath, on the mountain bleak, 

Oh me! how the trees would writhe and creak ' 

He shouts on the hill and plain, ho! ho! 

He whirls from his nostrils the blinding enow, 
And growls with a mighty glee. 


All night it never so hard hath snowed— 

He hath made him a curious lair, 
That shivering dog, by the half-filled road, 

With the snow in his shaggv hair ; 
As the storm beats hard he doth crouch and growl 
And shut his eyes with a dismal howl ! 
‘Then, to shield himself from the cutting sleet, 
His head is pressed on his quivering feet-— 

Pray, what does the dog do there? 


His master came from the town that night, 
That night from the town came he, 

When the tempest raved with a maniac's might, 
And the plain was a trackless sea. 

But, scarcely a league of the way he had come, 

Ere his eye grew dull and his hand grew numb, 

And his horse of a beautiful Morgan brown, 

In the thickening snow-drifts floundered down 
O'er a hidden log of the lea. 


. . * - . 


He hath given the last faint jerk of the rein 
To rouse up the weary steed, 
And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain, 
For help in his master’s need 
He strives no more with a wistful ery 
To catch, if he may, his master’s eve, 
| Nor wags his tail if the rude wind flap 
The skirt of his coat across his lap— 
Of the storm now they've no heed 


The wind went down and the storm was o'er ; 
Tis the hour of midnight, past, 

The forest writhes and bends no more 
In the rush of the mighty blast 

The moon looks out with a silver light, 

On the high old hills with the snow-drifts white, 

And the giant shadow of Camtel’s Hump, 

| Of ledge and tree and ghostly stump, 

\ Again on the plain are cast. 


But there they are, by the hidden loz, 
Who came that night from town, 
The man and his sleigh and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown ; 
He sits in his sleigh, his face is bland. 
With his cap on his head and the reins in his hand— 
The dog with its head on his master’s feet, 
And the horse, half seen through the ecrvstal sleet, 
Where he lay when he floundered down 


A CURIOUS STORY. 
The Bay State Democrat tells the following story, for the truth 
of which it vouches 


| ‘Many years ago, as appears from an old magazine from which 
wo gather these facts, a young wife, of many amiabilities, as the 
sequel of this sketch will show, was suddenly taken ill, and was 
| reduced so extremely low that she felt convinced she could not 
long survive. She called her husband to her side, to whom she 
made known the solemn truth that they soon must part for ever 
said she did not wish to conceal from him her conviction of this 
fact, nor did she wish to conceal from him her apprehension that 
he probably would soon desire another of * heaven's last, best 
gifts to man,” and fearing he might not exercise that judgment 
and wisdom in the selection of a second wife that he did in 
the selection of the first, desired that he should immediately 
The 
| husband regarded this singular request as the effects of a weak 
or distempered mind, until the wife, distrustful of her husband's 
sincerity—for he had promised all she desired—called both her 
| hushand and Rosina together at her side, and told the latter that 
she was about to marry her to her husband, conjuring the blushing 
girl at the same time to be frue to him, to love and obey him, and 
especially to take good care of her “ little ones,” for whose wel- 
fare she felt the greatest anxiety. All this, the little innocent 
| Rosina, laughing and weeping at the same time, promised faith- 
fully todo. The wife then joined their hands, and made them 
| take the matrimonial vow, and sign the necessary contracts in 
her presence, fearing, no doubt, that her husband might possibly 
“dodge the question ” after she was gone 
“In the lapse of time the new wife found great favour in her 
husband's eyes, whose every wish she sought to gratify , and the 
| Sick wife in the meantime was fast gaining strength, and in all 
probability would soon be in possession of her health again. Here 
was likely to be “a fir.” The husband finally tells his wife num- 
ber one, that inasmuch as she had compelled him to marry wife 
| number two, that he would never leave her as long as he lived 
| Wife number one, so far from being displeased with this resolu- 


| marry Rosina, their faithful and rosy-cheeked servant-girl 


of 
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tion of her husband's, assured him of her entire approbation of 
his course, and the noble resolution he had taken, by an affec- 
tionate caress. This matrimonial trio lived long and happily to- 
gether, as it appears, and no misunderstanding was ever known 
to have taken place between the two wives, who showed equal 


love and regard for the husband, and equal care and affection for | 


each other's children ; and no one, as it appears, ever took of- 
fence at this very singular union—indeed they could not, for 
“ she was a charming woman.” 





MISSISSIPPI BOATMEN. 


It is within the bounds of moderation to calculate that, at 
least, twenty-five or thirty thousand men constantly find employ- 
ment on our western waters, in steam-boats, vessels propelled by 
sails, and flat-boats, barges, &c. No one who has seen a ma- 
jority of the western boatmen will question their physical powers ; 
no one acquainted with their characters wil! deny great energy 
and indomitable courage, united with a good share of common 
learning and useful knowledge. One might travel the wide world 
over and not meet a class of men to be compared to them in 


many of those qualities which constitute the heroes of by-gone | 


days. 
sie. As they move across the broad lake, or float down the mag- 
nificent river, these hardy sons of the west amuse themselves, 
and make the welkin ring with their songs and the bruit of their 
long horns. They perform on a bugle of a long, conical shape, 
constructed of small wooden staves, which produces sounds 
not inferiour, it is said, to the trumpet, and much sweeter. On 
a beautiful, clear and still morning, in that balmy climate, the 
echoes of the boatmen’s trumpets, prolonged at a great distance 
through the neighbouring woods and groves which border the 
rivers, are said to possess a charm and enchantment which none 
can realize but those who have heard it. There is no chord 
which will vibrate sooner to the heart of a Kentuckian or Ten- 
nessean, when in a distant land, than the reminiscence of these 
native but rude ballads, to which his ear had been familiar from 
his infancy, and which he associates with all the grandeur and 
beauty of the scenery of his home. The subject is beautifully 
alluded to in the following stanzas from the Frankfort (Kentucky) 


Commonwealth. 
THE BOAT-HORN 


Oh boatmen! wind that horn again ! 

For never did the joyous air 

Upon its lambent bosom bear 

So wild, so soft, so sweet a strain. 

Whet though thy notes are sad and lone, 
By every simple boatman blown ' 

Yet could J list from eve till morn, 
Delighted, to the simplest horn! 

How oft, in boyhood’s cloudless day, 

I've stroll'd by wild Ohio's stream, 
Marking his silvery billows play, 

Bright with the sun's declining beam, 
While some lone boatmen from the deck, 
Musing on coming storms and wreck, 
Pcur'd his soft numbers to that tide 
Where all his hopes, his fortunes ride, 

As if to woo the fickle wave 

From wreck and storm his boat to save ' 
Delighted nature drank the sound, 
Enchanted echo bore it round 

In whispers soft, and softer still, 

From hill to plain, from plain to hill ; 

And e’en the reckless, frolic boy, 

Elate with hope, and wild with joy, 

Who gamboll’d by the river's side, 

And sported with the fretting tide, 

Feels something new pervade his breast, 
Chain his light step, cut short his jest, 
Bends o'er the flood his eager ear 

To catch the sounds far off, and dear ; 
Drinks the sweet draft, but knows not why 
The tear of rapture fills his eye. 

And can he now, to manhood grown, 

Tell why those notes, simple and lone, 

As on the ravish'd ear they fell, 

Bound every sense in magic spell? 

There is a Tine of feeling given 

To all on earth—its fountain, heaven ' 
Beginning with the downy flower, 

Just ope’d in Flora’s vernal bower, 

Rising creation’s orders through, 

With bolder murmur, brighter hue 

That Tipe is sympathy! Its ebb and flow 
Give life its gleam of joy, its shades of wo 
Music, the master-spirit that can move 

Its waves to war, or lull them into love, 
Can charm from beauty’s eye the bitter tear, 
And lift from sorrow’s heart its load of care ; 
Can cheer the sinking sailor on the wave, 
And bid the soldier on, nor heed the grave ; 
Inspire the fainting pilgrim on his road, 
And elevate his heart and soul to Gop 
Then, boatmen! wind that horn again! 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain, 
Yet are its notes to sorrow dear! 

What though they wake fond memory’s tear ' 
Tears are memory’s sacred feast, 

And rapture oft her chosen guest. 





Enormous —It is said that Fanny Elssler has realized upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars since her visit to the United 


States 


Nor are they without their own poets and their own mv- | 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 
|, The next engraving will be one of great interest. Ii will appear 
| of Fanny were published in the Mirror years ago.— We would 


on the twenty-ninth of this month —The “ cross-readings ” 
} 
| 


oblige “an old subscriber,” but wt 1s out of our power.—The 


1 

|| lines beginning 

' “ Though lately, we may truly say, 
i! The rain it raineth every day,” 


|| are not original with Amelia. They were written for the Mirror 
by the late Robert C. Sands.— We cannot satisfy the curiosity 
| of B. We know nothing of the movements of Fanny Elssler — 
We understand that Weir's national painting will be finished 
in the course of the coming summer. It will undoubtedly be a 
work of extraordmary merit, a master-prece of art. The subject 
1s one of great historical interest.— We have no douht but the 


by our correspondent Z. ; but our good and patient citizens have 
long since ceased to make calculations about the Croton water- 
works.—Several communications are under adrisement, and a 
number filed for insertion at the earliest opportunity. 


* 
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May morning. —We think we cannot be mistaken in attribut- 


' ing the following remarks published in the Courier and Enquirer | 


on the first instant, to the peculiar and quaint pen of our old and 
They are characteristic of the writer, 


esteemed friend Daniels 
one of the ablest and readiest writers of the day.—The muses 
may sing as softly as they please of May, and bedeck the first 
day of that much be-versified month with all the flowers indige- 


new Trinity Church will be completed within the time specified f dhcll chee besettne 


nous and exotic, they may decorate the day with all the ficti- | 


tious daffodils and supposed peach blossoms that the poet's ima- 
gination may muster. Old Winter this vear literally gives the 


lie to every thing pretty that can be said on the occasion. Spring, | 


poor child, is in its father’s arms, and likely enough to freeze to 
death even there, unless the old fellow wraps his cloak closer 
over its shoulders than he has for a day or two past. To talk 
about spring during this weather is a chronological blunder. From 
present appearances we are not within a year yet of that blessed 
era. Spring to be sure! The storm gods have decided other- 
There is a postponement, and so far as we can judge, it 
However, though the blossoms are not forthcoming 


wise. 
is sine die. 


|| as they used to do in the days of our forefathers, on the first of 


May, there yet remains to their degenerate children all the city 
delights of the season. Every thing is topsy-turvy as they have 
been wont to be at this delightful epoch. One family turns out and 
' another turns in, as in days of yore. The clatter of carts and the 
din of the drays discourse the same eloquent music as was wont 
to cheer the hearts of the citizens during the palmiest period of 
the Dutch dynasty. The denizens of Dey-street and the sturdy 
burghers of Broadway are just as satisfactorily ran over by the 
locomotive gallipots, and have their heads as beautifully broken 
by the locomotive cross bedsteads as they were when Wouter Van 
Twiller regulated the May-day bedlam of this uneasy metropo- 
lis ; and we hold ourselves to record on Monday morning just as 
many moring incidents by flood and field as we ever did ; and if 
“this “ falling weather ” continues, there will be more persons 
drowned in the flood than overrun and knocked down by the hand- 
barrows. Every thing at present is in what geologists call the 
| “transition state.” There is nothing but transition. He who 
has lived in one house is making his way with all his * proper- 
ties,” as the stage folks say, to the domicil of another, who, with 
the same malice prepense, has turned out the tenant whose pre- 
mises he has made up his mind to occupy. The said tenant in 
the meantime having routed another ; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. The streets and side walks present the appearance uf 
a sacked city, and it is advisable for no man, woman, or child, to 
venture near a second story window without insurance in some 
sound cMice to the full amount at which the brains are valued ; 
for the perils are too numerous and too great to be borne by any 
** private individual.” They ought too, by all means, to insist 
| upon the insertion of a clause in the policy indemnifying the nari. 
gator against damage from the wheelbarrows, to say nothing of 
| risks in running the gauntlet through the ranks of black gentle- 
men and ladies with chamber farniture upon their head. A voyage 
among the icebergs is no very pleasant experiment, it must be 
admitted, but it is nothing to the hazards to be encountered to- 
day from the avalanches which await the traveller over the broken 
pavements of Ann-street. The list of mutilated sconces that will 
have in a day or two to be recorded, is dreadful to think of , but 
| jt is quite impossible to contemplate without a shudder all the ac- 
cumulation of catastrophe that awaits this devoted city, and it is 
as well to conclude for the present that * sufficient for the day is 


the evil thereof.” 


| Signor De Begnis —This well-known artist will give a vocal 
| and instrumental concert at the Apollo, on Wednesday next, on 
| which occasion Mrs. Sutton and other eminent professors will 


appear 


| Selves on our progress in civilization 
, of the French criminal courts show—First. That the number of 
| crimes and offences increases with the spread of knowledge — 
Tees ; 

Second. That among such criminals, the number who can read 


Parisian statistics. —It would be singular if human nature was 
going backwards all the time, while we are congratulating our- 
At any rate the statistics 


and write is one fifth greater than that of the illiterate, and the 
number of those who have received a superiour education fo- 
thirds greater. Thus of twenty-five thousand of the uneducated 
class, there are five criminals; of twenty-five thousand who can 
read and write, there are six; of twenty-five thousand of supe- 
riour education, there are twenty-five-—Third That the de- 
gree of wickedness displayed and the chances of escape are in 
direct proportion to the degree of education.--Fourth. That re- 


| lapse or repetition of crime is more frequent among educated 


criminals. We will add that this is by no means surprising, as we 
Our progress in other respects is equally 
wonderful. —First. Our asphaltum pavements, which melt in sum- 
mer, keep dirty all winter, and cause a fearful number of acci- 
dents.—Secondly. Our gas-lights, which freeze, explode ; and 
the other day suffocated a whole family. —Thirdly Our rail- 
roads, which, at great expense and risk, carry us about as fast as 
a good horse. Our saving-banks tempt our servants to steal, mak- 
ing them believe that theft is only prudence, and plundering their 
masters * looking out for a rainy day.’ One of these days some- 
body will invent the old-fashioned Roman roads, paved with 
stone and planted with trees, and be hailed as a public benefactor 


Rambles in Europe—We have been overrun of late with 
travels in Europe, by lawyers, ladies, clergymen, and book- 
makers of every description ; but a volume from a medical pen 
is quite a curiosity. It has higher merits too than its mere no- 
velty, and we are very sure the reader who once opens its pages 


will not willingly lay it down until it is finished. Dr. Gibson 


| seems to have been received every where with marked distinc- 


tion, and it is gratifying to observe the courtesy displayed to- 
wards an American surgeon of reputation by the most eminent 
men of France and England. All of these are passed in review 
in his book ; our curiosity is gratified by a full account of their 
personal appearance, and their peculiar characteristics and casts of 
mind are rapidly and boldly sketched. If there is any fault at 
all in his portraits, it is the amiable one of too favourable a 
colouring. There is, moreover, a little of that self-complacent 
and exclusive spirit to which medical men are much too prone, 
and which, if slander may be believed, is not unfrequent among 
We repeat that this 
volume is a most entertaining one ; it is really a pity, since phy- 
sicians can write so well on miscellaneous matters, that they 


the profession in the citv of brotherly love 


take up the pen so seldom 

A vonce to the Married —This little volume contains a great 
deal of excellent advice, which those who are about entering into 
the holy state of matrimony, as well as those who already abide 
therein, may peruse with no small profit. Its principal defect is 
that it lays down some rules in manners, if not in morals, which 
smack strongly of provincialism. We are surprised to be told 
hy a writer, who seems to be a clergyman, that second marriages, 
in both sexes, are perfectly unobjectionable. Can our author be 
ignorant of the language of the apostolic age, and the very strict 


notions of the early church on this subject ? 


The Planet —The editorial department of this capital little 
daily newspaper, we are pleased to perceive, has recently been 
confided to the direction of William Grandin, Esq. an able and 
sprightly writer, whose contributions have frequently enriched 
the pages of the Mirror. “A chapter of Wanderings,” published 


in to-day's impression, is from his ready and clever pen 


The Dowager, or the modern School for Scandal —This is the 
latest work of a lady too well known and highly esteemed asa 
fashionable authoress to need any recommendation from us, It 
describes the mischiefs of scandal with such spirit and faithful- 


ness, that it will not want for readers 


National Academy of Design.—The exhibition of this academy 


| 8 now open at the building of the Society Library, corner of 


Broadway and Leonard-street. Particulars hereafter 


C. E. Horn. —We are gratified to learn that a musical enter- 
tainment, on a grand and attractive scale, is in preparation, for 
the benefit of this eminent composer and vocalist 

Russell.—Russell, the vocalist, is rapidly acquiring a fortune 
by his profession. He cleared between three and four thousand 
dollars by his recent concerts in this city. 

Dempster. —This exquisite tenor singer is now giving concerts 
in Philadelphia 

Forrest.—This noble tragedian 1s performing his round of 
characters at the Park theatre 

Burton —The National theatre goes on swimmingly under the 
management of the imimitable Burton 

Mitchell —While the Olympic continues under the direction 
of Mitchell, ** there is no such word as fail.” 


Hamblin —The equestrian performances have been dispensed 
with at the Bowery, and Hamblin is now devoting his attention 
to the regular drama 
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“MY DREAM OF LOVE IS OVER.” 
MUSIC BY SPOHR. WORDS BY F. W. ROSIER. COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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would that we had never met, 
Or parted ne'er had been, 


Ooh! 
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joy can soothe my anguish, Or heal my keen; Oh! would had never met, or parted ne’er had been. 
woes 80 that we 
Thou hast become another's, | Tho’ I no more oy see thee, | From all such thoughts and feelings 
Be happy in thy choice, Or hear thy thrilling voice ; My heart I now must wean, 
= Love! 


GAYETIES AND GRAV‘ITIES. 


WERRY RIDICULOUS, OR, FICKLE MISS NICHOLAS, 


A new comic song, sung by Mr. Russell. 


Or a bootiful girl I was once werry fond, 

But her mind with her features did not correspond ; 
Vet oh how sincerely I loved the young spinster, 

Until her behaviour quite set me aginst her 

It was one Christmas time, I shall never forget, 

At a pleasant card-party the first time we met ; 

And so smitten was I with the charms of Miss Nick’las, 


That every tone said I play’d werry ridiculous. 
Spoken—Uncommon ridiculous ; | never saw such a nice crea- 


ture ; and what enhanced the power of her charms, she had such 


a sweet lisp. I've a bit of a lisp myself; but hers was softness 


itself, Iwas so confused that I plaved the knave of clubs 
stead of the ace of hearts; and when thev asked me if I knew 
what I plaved, I answered, ** Miss Nick'las."” Which certamly 
made me look werry ridiculous. 

I escorted her home, and made use of the time, 

‘To tell her she'd caught me with Coopid’s bird-lime ; 

And asked if she'd go the next night to the play ; 

She had no objections, so didn't say nay 

When I went she had made up a party next eve, 

Of three friends, to go with us; and, would you believe, 

I'd to pay for her three friends, as well as Miss Nick’las, 

Which was werry expensive and werry ridiculous 

Spoken—Uncommon ridiculous! especially as one of “em was 
Tn fact, I hadn't brought money enough to pay for 


a gentleman 
I was obliged to leave my watch, with a—hem— 


so many, so 


money-lender—which certainly made me look werry ridiculous 


As she was rather cross, the next day what did T, 

But | asked her permission the license to buy ; 

At which she seemed pleased, and then said at the porch, 
With it she would meet me in time for the church 

Well, I went to the church door, and waited three hours, 
Till at last [ went in, where [ learnt, by the powers ! 
With my license some other had married Miss Nicholas, 
Which if by mistake done, was werry ndiculous 


Spoken—Uneommon ridiculous! for she must have known it 


wasn't me ; and if she did, it was not only thoughtless but werry 


ridiculous ' 
I flew to her house nearly ready to die, 
Where she, when she saw me, pretended to ery 
Said she'd been to the church, where her mind did misgive her, 
As I wasn't there, that I wished to deceive her 
So she married the man come to give her away ; 
I saw him, the chap I'd paid for at the play ; 
He said as his wife wae no longer Miss Nick’las, 
My stopping there seemed to him werry ridiculous. 


Spoken—Unecommon ridiculous! He said to me, “ Sir, you 


can't think how stupid you look.’ I thought so too, so I marched 


and, just as I got outside the door, 


out of the house with a sigh; 
they set up such a horse-laugh at me, and ever since that I've 


looked werry ridiculous 


OH SOON RETURN, MY 


This month of May hath joys for all, 
Save me alone; such fate is mine 

Him once so near to me | mourn, 
And sigh, and plaintively repime 

He was a gentle, noble love, 

Whom thus the adverse fates remove 


Obl soon return, ny love! 


In this fair month when all things bloom, 
Come to the ireen me ad, come away - 
Where joyous ply the merry larks 
And nightingales their minstrelsy ; 
Thou know’st the spot :—with plaimive stram 
Again I sigh, I ery again, 
Oh svon return, my love! 


HINTS TO SICK WIVES 


\ popular author bas said—* I am strongly of opmuon that 


sick wives are very interesting for a short tue, and very dull tor 


along one. It is of great tmportance that feimales of all classes 


should reilect a privilege 


upon the distinction, and not abuse 


most readily granted them, if exercised within the bounds ot 


moderation.” 


THE BUTTERFLY.—FROM THE FRENCH. 


To live with the spring, with the roses to die ; 

To float on the breeze through the pure liquid sky ; 
‘lo rest on the tlow’rets just opening to bloom, 

And sip trom their lips all theur sweets and perlume ; 


To frolic a moment thus sportive and gay; 

‘Then, brushing the dust trom its slight wings away, 
‘To soar like a breath to the archway on high, 

Oh! this is the fate of the fair butreriy 


*Tis thus lke desire which never knows rest, 
But flutters from object to object unblest ; 
Without satisfaction each pleasure is past, 
Till it turns tor enjoyment to heaven at last 


WOMAN 


Woman, says Matthew Henry, was made of the mb out of the 
side of Adam , 
his feet, to be trampled upon by him—but out of his side, to be 


and near to his 


not made out of his head, to top him—not out of 


equal with him ; under his arm, to be protected ; 


heart, to be beloved by him. 


iy YOU'LL TELL ULL TELL 

If you'll tell me the reason a maiden must sigh, 
When she looks at a s/ar or a planet; 

If you'll tell me the reason she flings her book by 
When vou know she has scarcely began nt: 

If her cheek has grown pale, and if dim is her eye, 
And her breathing both fevered and faint 1s, 

Then I think it exceedingly likely that I 
Can tell what that maiden’s complaint is 


A GOOD SHOT. 


said Von Wy k, 


the very place where I stand, I ventured to take one of the most 


‘Tt is now,” “more than two vears since, in 


laring shots that ever was hazarded. My wile was sitting within 


the house near the door, the children were playing about her, and 
I was without, busied in doing something to a wagon, when 
denly, though it was mid-day, an enormous lion appeared, cam: 
up, and laid himself quietly down in the shade, upon the v: 
threshold of the door! My wife, either frozen with fear, or aware 
empt to fly, remained motiuu!rss 


1 he ¢ 


and I hastened towards 


of the danger attending any att 
children took refuge in her lap 


in her place, while the 
thev uttered attracted my attention, 


but my astonishment mav well be conceived, when | t 


hough the a 4 


dvor; 
the entrance to it barred in such a wav. Al 
had not seen me, unarmed as [ was, escape scemed Nn POss 
vet I ghded gently, searcely knowing what I meant to do, 1 


side of the house, up to the window of my chamber, where | 


knew my loaded gun was standing. By a most happy chauce, | 


had set it in the comer close by the window, so that J could reac 


it with my hand ; for the opening was too smal! te admit of 
having got in; and still more fortunately, the door of the room 
} 


: ; a 
was open, so that I could see the whole danger of the se« 
m ik ng 


cailed softly 


e lion was beginning to move, perhaps with the itent 


a spring. ‘There was no longer any time to think. | 
alarmed, and, mvoking the 


to the mother not to be 


bov'’s head, and 


name of the red my piece. The ball passed directly over 


ve hair of my lodged in the forehead of th 


immediately above his eves, which shot forth, as it were, sparks 


of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so that he never stirred 


ALAS! HOW SOON THE HEART FORGETS.—RY C. G. EASTMAN 


(Original.) 


how soon the heart forgets 


Anas! 
Its wildest, deepest pain, 

The tear an hour the eyelid wets, 
And all is joy again ; 

Stull rushes on the tide of men, 


As though the past had never been 


A vear, one vear ts scarcely gone, 


Since, in the vellow fall, 

We heaped the frozen clay upon 
The dearest of us all; 

Aud now, alas! as ‘t were a dream, 

‘The memory of that day doth seem 


She was our life but yestermorn, 
And by her tombstone now 

We sing and plant the vellow corn, 
And drive the furrowing plough, 

As cay as if beneath that stone 

Were sleeping one we'd never known! 
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